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MAGDALENE: 
A YOUNG GIRL’S STORY. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


CHAPTER V. 


A noble boy— 
A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, uvbidden joy, 


His dread of books, and love of fun, 


His clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile. 
WILLIS. 

.“ Really, Cousin John, I consider that we have 
been remarkably fortunate in securing Miss 
Colburn for the children,” said Miss Martha, in 
a faint essay at entertaining Mr. Winthrop. 

“She seems a very deserving young person,” 
vouchsafed Mr. Winthrop, laying down a heavy 
volume of law reports, not because Miss Martha 
had spoken, but because he had finished looking 
up the point he was in search of. Miss Martha 
gained audience too seldom to allow him to 
escape at once. 

“Deserving!” said she, with an intonation 
between offence and expostulation. 
the way we speak of the poor. Miss Colburn’s 
relations are very comfortable people, I. under- 
stand.” 

“Tdare say,” returned Mr. 
absentiy. 

“Do you consider that Miss Ayer was right 
in calling her plain?” pursued the undaunted 
spinster, desirous of having her course approved, 
with relation to some further arrangements for 
Magdalene’s comfort. 

‘ Well, really, Martha, I would not undertake 
tOWay, having never yet looked at her.” 

“She is very good to the children—and now 


Winthrop, 








me see—no, I think you may give him the 
chamber next to mine; itis time he had broader 
quarters ; mine, as a boy, it was, if you recollect. 
Ring for candles, will you, Martha. -I think me 
will look over some papers there, in the si 
closet of the mantel, now, before you put it to “ 
rights.” 

‘Taking the candle from the servant, Mr. Win- 
throp still stood for a moment before the par- 
lor fire. Evidently, he hesitated as to whether 
he should go, after all; and as he stood there, 
the light fell upon a heavily framed miniature, 
hanging over the mantel. It was the mother 
of his children, she of whom Miss Martha had 
told Magdalene, a fair, still face, with little ex- 
pression. 

Beside it was an older picture—his own 
features im feminine softening—the same 
piercing eyes, the same resolute mouth, and 


“That is} dark, abundant hair, though it was turned back 


from the temples, and a single crimson rose 
laid against the ear. Mr. Winthrop saw both 
unconsciously—then, with sudden recollection ; 
and a wavering look, between pain and defiance, 
passed over his features. At any rate, that 
glance had changed his purpose; perhaps he 
did not care for an hour’s silent communion 
with his lost boyhood. He went out instead, 
and it was Miss Martha who turned the key 
upon the side closet, with its unexplored con- 
tents, before handing the room over to the 
tender mercies of the chambermaids. 

Even preparing for the school-boy’s arrival, 


we are on the subject, is Frank to have the ; gave a life and stir to the old house, and when 


long room again, and what day of the month do} 
the holidays commence ?” 


Mr. Winthrop’s face brightened as it had not? about 


done before. “On the 20th—the long room—let ' 
VoL. vi.—14 


he really arrived, Magdalene was full of wonder 
at the ‘change. The servants followed him 
with delighted eyes, Miss Martha 
tolerated caps and comforters upon the parlor 
(155) 
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side-board, and the twins showed as much} As she looked up, a pleasant smile met her 
eagernéss as their natures were capable of, to} involuntary expression of good will. 
have him notice them. But in Mr. Winthrop; “You haven’t got a bit of ‘school marm’ 
the change was complete. Pride and affection {about you, have you?” said he. “Now I’m 
both went out to this handsome, light-hearted { going to own up. I did not mean to like youat 
boy, full of freshness, and life, and energy. {all when I found you were here, and I meant to 
Magdalene looked from father to son, and{teaze the life out of you. But I shan’t—you 
wondered if the reserved, courtly man, could {needn’t be afraid, and I’ll tell you what I will 
ever have resembled him. But the old{do, and then you'll see haw much I like you. 
servants said so, and Miss Martha repeated{No I won’t tell, either—you see that snow! 
it, and Magdalene could only speculate as { well, just wait!” 
to how the transformation had been brought{ With which oracular sentence, Master Frank 
about. took his departure. Anne, their maid, came 
For the first time in her reign, the school-( for the little ones, and Magdalene was left alone 
room was invaded the morning after Frank’s {in the comfortable room to watch the snow fall, 
arrival; and the twins showed a restlessness { It was the first heavy storm of the season, and 
that only needed alittle encouragement to break { darkened the air so that she was obliged to sit 
out into open naughtiness. by the window to accomplish anything; but 
“Miss Magdalene, I am astonished!” said} presently the work dropped upon her knees, 
Frank, advancing deliberately to the desk} and lulled by the mufiled stillness without and 
where Magdalene sat, with a mock dignity and} within, Magdalene indulged in the day dream 
seriousness of expression, that for the first} which the snow flakes had wafted to her. 
time brought out the resemblance to Mr. Win-3 She knew that the storm extended as far as 
throp. “Lessons in holidays!” and he lifted}her home. She pictured to herself the shouts 
his hands with a gravity of reproof that would} of the school children; the boisterous pranks, 
have become Miss Martha, lecturing the delin-;to which the snow gave license; the hard 
quent Jane, all the more irresistible for the} balls, quickly moulded, and singing through 
natural gaiety of the lad. the air, to light in the most unlooked for and 
Magdalene’s heart went out to him instinc-$} indecorous manner, it might be between Deacon 
tively, with a warmer feeling than any one in}Colburn’s very shoulders, or on the doctor’s 
her new home had yet called forth. He was so}nose. The tumbling, and scrambling, and 
frank, so cheerful, so handsome and manly; healthy laughter, the red cheeks, and cold 
withal. She did not wonder at even Mr. Win-} hands, snapped and shaken to restore vigor 
throp’s pride and affection. And yet, as she.;enough to pursue their frolic, with which the 
lgoked at her little charge, soon to grow up in-} village boys rose, and fell, and floundered in 
to dutiful and ladylike daughters, at this noble;the great high banks upon the road side, 
boy, and thought of the uninterrupted pros-} Even the clumsy team of the selectmen, loaded 
perity of Mr. Winthrop’s life, her old specula-;down with every idler they could press into 
tive mood, natural to a mind so early turned? service to “ break the road” passed before her, 
upon itself, made her wonder if the sins of a}as she had watched its slow progress a hundred 
man’s youth were less grievous in the eyes of }times, while impatient of the delay. Charlie 
Heaven, than a woman’s errors. Mr. Winthrop}Gilman hunted up the clearest peal of bells, 
had been wild, Aunt Martha said—and so were } and drew out his father’s lightest cutter for the 
other men who settled down in after years to} moonlight drive with his merry lady love. Ah, 
prosperity and domestic happiness ; while her} her home! she could see that, too—the eaves 
mother, that tenderly beloved mother, for one}loaded with the smooth, soft fall—the gate 
fault of her unguided youth, had died a broken-} blocked up by a curved and spotless “ drift,” 
hearted, deserted, and suffering weman. Mag-}the spruce trees on each side the garden walk 
dalene had never for an instant wronged her} frosted, with their faintly glittering sheen of 
mother’s memory. Accepting the charitable} beauty borne up on their outstretched arms, 
judgment of the kind heart that had been her} calm, and pure, and still. 
only friend in sorrow, doubt of its truth had} She yearned for those that she knew sat 
never crossed her mind. To the staid integrity} within, perhaps speaking of her, and wishing 
and uprightness which formed a part of her}for her at that very moment. Her “foster 
natural character, the long continued deception} mother’s openness, the deacon’s wide-world 
involved in a private marriage, against the} charity, and even Delia’s honest heartiness, 
wishes, and in defiance of the authority of } had gained a new charm from the narrow and 
parents, had been her mother’s sin. Had the} artificial life which surrounded her. Yet she 
punishment been meted out with impartial} had exciled herself for this!—no, it was for 
hands ?—and a rebellious doubt of the mercy duty’s sake alone, aided by a craving impulse 
and infinite justice of her Father in Heaven} for a larger knowledge of life and its conflicts, 
rose up bitterly. She little knew the strength; which had brought her where she sat, dreamifg 
of the temptation, against which her better} away the long, noiseless afternoon ; and with 
nature was roused in instant, but unequal} this renewed assurance that the sacrifice had 
combat. been asked at her hands, not given rashly, ot 
Frank meantime surveyed her, as she sat un-} without aim, she rose up, strengthened anew 
conscious of his boyish scrutiny. for the weary present, and the unknown future. 
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MAGDALENE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The silence now 
Was voidof expectatien. Something felt 
Always before, and loved without a name, 
Joy from the air, hope from the opening door, 
Welcome and life from off the very walls. 
WILLIS. 


An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 
} I guess, and fear.—Burns. 


Frank’s mystery was solved by the appear- 
ance of the family sleigh, with its prodigal 
buffalo robes, and steady, reliable horses, the 
next afternoon. The air was keen, but clear, 
the sky as blue as in midsummer, there was 
an exhiliration in the atmosphere, in the rapid 
motion, in the life and sparkle of all around, 
to which Magdalene had long been a stranger. 
Her pleasure was greatly enhanced, indeed her 
acceptance of Frank's thoughtful attention was 
won, by finding that Mr. Winthrop was not to 
be of the party, Even Cousin Martha was 
detained at home by some household emer- 
gency, “tried to the last degree,” she assured 
Magdalene, “ by the cook’s delinquencies.” 

Frank, who considered them all his especial 
care, tucked in the twins and Magdalene, though 
John and the box seat claimed his presence 
“when there was any fast driving to be 
done.” 

Magdalene thanked him warmly, and ad- 
mired him more every moment, as he turned 
around to tell her how he happened to think 
of it. 

“You see, I heard Cousin Martha tell father 
that she wished he would speak to you about 
going out more.” 

‘Magdalene longed to ask what the reply had 
been, as the lad looked around for a moment 
to give John his- desired route; but her pride 
restrained curiosity. She had never varied 
from her first opinion, or her first resolve with 
regard to Mr. Winthrop. 

“Father said, you see”—* Ah!” thought 
Magdalene, “now I shall hear what Mr. Win- 
throp condescended to say of his governess” — 
“that “he did not wish to put any restraint 
whatever on Miss Colburn’s movements. So 
after he was gone, she told me, because there 
was no one else to hear, that she was afraid 
you shut yourself up tgo much, and wasn’t in 
good spirits. D’ye oe that’s the way of it, 
and so, I asked father to let us have the sleigh 
all to ourselves, to see if we couldn’t have a 
‘good time. Hey, old girl!” 

Which last was addressed to Helen, who, 
with mouth half open, and fixed eyes, always 
listened, no mhatter what the subject, when 
Frank was speaking. So astonished was she 
by.the abrupt and unlooked-for salutation, that 
she shrunk into the buffalo robe, and subsided 
into the peaceful meditations which had seemed 
to absorb Ellen from the first. 

“But you don’t drive fast enough,” said 
Frank, presently, to John’s remonstrance at his 
attempt to take the reins in hand. “I'll show 
you when I get my pony in father’s little 
cutter. I like to go like the wind, Miss Magda- 
lene—there, like that!” as some gay young 
Men rushed by, like the wind indeed, tho 
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horse’s neck outstretched, his eyes dilated, and 
his small ears laid back in the excitement of 
the race. The Neck, with hundreds of such 
vehicles, as well aS many more substantial 
family sleighs like their own, was a new scene 
to Magdalene, who enjoyed it keenly. The 
very sight of so many faces after her long 
retirement, was a relief and a pleasure, and the 
visible enjoyment of those she met enhanced 
it. 

Frank was quite satisfied with the result of 
his kind-hearted experiment, and talked so 
much of Magdalene to his father that evening, 
that for the first time Mr. Winthrop was roused 
to anything like interest in her, and missed her 
from the tea table, where he had thought to 
find her. 

Miss Martha, pleased by the unusual inquiry, 
launched forth into’ praise of her favorite. 
“She would not come down, because Helen 
seemed to have taken a little cold, and being 
awake and feverish, Miss Colburn could not 
leave her. 

“If she was their mother, she could not be 
more devoted ; morning, noon, and night. It 
is well she is, for I even let her overlook their 
sewing now, a thing I never expected to trust 
to anybody’s hands. My time is entirely 
occupied with Jane, and Anne, and cdok, and 

















really, Cousin John, I shall have to part with 
Jane, she is getting very careless; she broke a 
coffee mug this morning, belongings to your 
mother’s wedding set. It grieved mé@ to the 
heart to see that fine old china lying there such 
a wreck, and it was quite pleasant to have Miss 
Colburn’s sympathy, I assure you.” 

That she did not have Mr. Winthrop’s, was 
very evident from his wandering expression at 
the end of Miss Martha’s unusually long 
communication ; and Frank, truly respectful to 
her, with all his boyish ways, burst forth with 
a question he had only heen awaiting a pause 
to ask. , 

“ Hasn’t she got splendid eyes, though, father?” 

Mr. Winthrop, already far away in a political 
reminiscence, vaguely looked up into Miss 
Martha’s small, gray orbs. 

“Miss Colburn, hasn't she?” said Frank, 
pressing his object with his own peculiar per- 
tinacity. 

“ Really, Frank, I never formed an opinion on 
the subject,” and Mr. Winthrop smiled more at 
having looked into Cousin Martha’s eyes for 
splendor, than at Frank’s boyish admiration of 
Miss Colburn. 

The feverishness that Helen complained of 
did not pass away in the morning ; and her sis- 
ter too seemed drooping. 

Mr. Winthrop was inclined to think they had 
not been sufficiently wrapped up the day before, 
but sent nevertheless for the family physician. 
Miss Martha assured him it was not the result 
of carelessness, for she had attended to that her- 
self, and so it proved. Dr. Jackson gave his 
directions with much more seriousness than any 
cold would warrant, and in the end pronounced 
them both to be stricken with scarlet fever of a 
malignant type. \ 
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Miss, Martha, hitherto really enjoying the 
cares of an old-fashioned routine of nursing, was 
almost helpless at the announcement. So pre- 
valent, so fatal a disease to childhood, already 
in the house, making such a rapid advance; 
what would becomeofthem? Frank had gone 
through with it as a child—there was no danger 
for him, but Anne—the nursery maid, had not, 


stir to replace, flickering out on the hearthstone 
Ellen lingered until morning, and breathed out 
her patient, unfolded spirit, to be borne where 
it should have more genial culture. 
Magdalene, almost tottering with weakness, 
now that the strain was over, was still busied 
about her little charge, in last sad offices, which 
she would not trust to any other, when Mr. 





and refused to enter the room from the time} Winthrop entered the room. Shocked he cer- 
she heard Dr. Jackson’s opinion. Neither had}tainly was, as he stood motionless but out- 
Magdalene; and when Miss Martha discovered : wardly calm, and looked down upon those thin, 
this, her small remnant of fortitude forsook her} wasted unchildlike faces; but tear, or prayer, 
entirely. But Magdalene had not the faintest} there was none, and Magdalene sighed uncon- 
desire of deserting her post, and, though Miss} sciously—a sigh that startled him, though she 
Martha blamed herself for allowing her to stay } did not know it, as he turned to leave the 
exposed to what she considered infection, the } room. 
relief was indescribable. 
Gradually the whole house, brightened as it } cian’s daily visits ceased, Miss Martha grieving as 
had been by Frank’s presence, settled down with } she never had grieved before in her life, so devoid 
more than its original gloom. The blinds were} of the nearest and dearest ties, went about rest- 
seldom drawn, Mr. Winthrop was more than} lessly, finding comfort in the discharge of all the 
ever at his office, the servants moved with mea-} forms of strict funereal observance. The whole 
sured footsteps, and Frank, gentle as a girl, gave 
up his cherished holiday plans to relieve Mag-} air; the seldom used drawing-room was darkened, 
dalene. the mirrors and pictures were covered by spot- 
Within the sick room it was pitiful to see theless damask; and in the centre of the room 
patience with which acute suffering was borne, {stood the two little coffins, still unclosed and 
and Magdalene’s watchfulness was unwearied ; waiting for the burial. 
througlt all the fluctuations of hope and de-} It was Magdalene who had arrayed these lit- 
spondency. Dr. Jackson no longer addressed ;tle ones—captives no longer—in their snovy 
himself to Miss Martha, but placed his prescrip-{ shrouds, smoothed for the last time their soft, 
tions at @ive in Magdalene’s hands, assured of $ fair hair, from brows that had never known the 
her in@fant comprehension and her fidelity.{softened lines of babyhood, and clasped their 
She was worn with mental and bodily fatigue, passive, wasted hands in that last prayer, the 
her figure looked frailer, and her eyes more;dumb supplication of the dead. The waxen 
brilliant than ever, but she scarcely knew it. { petals of flowers, as pure and as silent, encircled 
She had found an active exercise for all her them, and then, bending down, she who had 
energy and endurance at last, and in Frank a pillowed their heads in mortal anguish claimed 
reliance and comfort which she would have} the last kiss as her recompense. 
wondered at if she could have paused to defines And now, for the first time in many weeks, 
it. : the future once more claimed its old accustomed 
Twice a day, Mr. Winthrop came to inquire;share of her lonely hours. Lying on her own 
for the children. Magdalene learned to expect} bed, so near that vacant room, where she al- 
him at the regular honr, to offer him his chair} most listened for the light steps and subdued 
at the bed side, to reply to his almost formal} voices of her little charge, Magdalene tried in 
He seemed troubled, but not anx-} vain to win the rest she needed. 
ious ; there was no softening of tone or manner;; Mr. Winthrop met her in the hall, and she 
no restless eager waiting for the physician’s ; had stopped in answer to his more than ever 
opinion, or Magdalene’s hopes, such as she ex- { before kindly salutation. Though silent, he 
pected to see in a father, even in him, when the } was by no means insensible to her claims upon 
lives of his children were in danger. }his consideration. If he had been unobservant, 
They, lying side by side in their narrow beds, } his boy and Cousin Martha would have told 
so white and straightened, scarcely seemed con- ; him all. 
scious of his presence. There was no delirium,} He had held out his hand to her, for the first 
even when the fever was at its height, only a} time since she had been beneath his roof, and 
patient moaning at intervals, more pitiful to}she had given her own to its measured greeting, 
hear. Their little hands were locked and rigid} “You need rest, Miss Colburn,” he said, “I 
with endurance, not tossed wildly, as other chil-} beg you will take it. Of course you will not 
dren would have done—their lips parched and } think of leaving us until after the funeral.” 
blackened by fever, moved only in plaintive,} She had not thought of it at all, so absorbed 
whispered requests for water, or a change of } had she been in the heavy responsibility which 
posture, to be held in turn on Magdalene’s lap,}had been so unexpectedly placed upon her. 
and there she sat for hours, one or the other Still she understood it at once, that Mr. Win 
lying heavily on her arm, with the little weary ; throp, ever careful of proprieties, had suggested 
head pressed down upon her bosom. be gently as he could, courteous, even in the 
Helen died thus—at midnight—with Frank house of mourning, that her engagement wasat 
kneeling beside her, and clasping one little ‘an end. 
hand, and the light, which neither of them could } Worn with previous excitement, rest was im- 
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The long, anxious watch was over, the physi- . 
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LITTLE 





possible. In vain she closed her eyes and buried 
her head in the pillow, or rose to shut out the 
faint ray of light which had stolen in through 
the closed shutters. Where was her fortitude, 
her courage, her daringnow? This future, which 
had ever fled before her a bright and luring 
vision, had changed toa goading phantom. She 
nad dared to follow it and she must go on. 
There might be a pause, a rest for her in the 
dear home, but it never again could be an 
abiding place. She thought of Miss Martha’s 
almost motherly kindness, of Frank’s true af- 
fection, of all the comfort and care she had ex- 
perienced beneath this roof. And now it was 
at an end; she must go among strange faces, 
and encounter unloving spirits. Even Mr. Win- 
throp’s quiet consideration gained a new value 
in her eyes, as she shrunk from this unknown 
contact with coarser minds. Must it be always 
so, she asked herself? Always change—always 
a rending of bands, unclasping sympathies that 
went out so freely? And what would be the 
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end? Even old age rose up mockingly before 
her ; the friends of early life all gone—laid in 
their green graves with the generations who 
had gone before them. Her foster sister wrapped 
in new interests, with only a passing thought 
forher. Nostaff for her feeble steps—no young 
and loving eyes to aid her failing vision. She 
saw herself going on her solitary way, friiend 
less, homeless, and without hope. 

Then came a thought of the never-failing 
Providence that had thus far so wonderfully 
shielded and led her. Her lips murmured— 
rate me not when my strength faileth 





me!” tears sprang to her strained and stiffened 

eyelids, dropped warm and fast upon the pil- 
‘low, tears of grateful thanksgiving and of trust. 
‘ The wild phantoms vanished, sounds grew faint 
and afar off, the chain of thought was broken, 
and the weary Magdalene, the first time for 
many weeks, slept the long calm sleep of a 
heart at rest. 
j (0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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LITTLE 


BY MRS. 8. 


MAGGIE. 


A. WENTZ, : 
. 


A wayward imp thou art, Mag! Child of 
poverty, spoiled darling of a widowed mother. 
True it is, that thy half timid head too often 
peeps in at neighbors’ doors, gazing at wonderful 
furniture not seen at home. And delicately 
reared children are not allowed to play with 
thee long. True it is, that thou hast a tre- 
mendous pair of lungs, as mine ears can testify. 
Sometimes on a summer’s day, their discord 
has floated in at the window, until in despera- 


“Did he buy that for you?” pointing to a 
little clock. inn 

“ Ves,” “ 

“Ts this rocking chair yours ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Does he buy you everything you want ?” 

“Yes; isn’t he good ?” 

“Yes; my father used to buy things. 
W—— your father ?” 

“Not exactly; he said one day if I’d live 
with him he’d buy me dresses, and shoes, and 


Is Mr. 





tion I have hastened to the gate with an apple 
to bribe silence, when over the tearful face 
would break the happiest shine, and the great, 
clear eyes would look up, half in awe, half in 
confidence, to see if I designed any severity for 
the screaming. And then suddenly, under 
that look, would melt away from my lips the 
intended reproof. Well, little Mag, hast thou 
learned to read countenances; and strange is 
the fidelity with which thou dost instantly 
reflect the cold looks that fall on thee. Ah! 
poor little one! thou art not the only child that 
looks prayerfully for love ; such little hearts are 
beating all around us, dying under coldness. ; 
Thy wandering feet, Maggie, go where they list, 
almost the livelong day; for motherly hands 
cannot heed thee, and provide thee bread at 
the same time. 

Maggie seldom ventured in my house unless 
the doors stood open. One day sh@ycame 
in timidly, casting a fearful look at me as she 
did so, Finding I was disposed to let her 
remain, she advanced, and stood with clasped 
hands before the mantel piece, gazing at.a pair 
of lamps. 

“Did Mr. W buy them for you?” she 
asked, with an air of intense interest. 
“Yes,” I answered. } 

















aprons, and parasols, and everything ; so I left 
my father and mother to live in his house.” 

“QO, did you?” and Maggie’s eyes opened at 
such a remarkable proceeding. “Did your 
father and mother say you might ?””, 

# Yes.” 

“Do they know where you are?” asked 
Maggie; she evidently thought the plan of 
leaving a parent’s home for a stranger’s was 
original with me. 

“Yes,” I’ve been to see them often.” 
Maggie’s presence reminded me that I had 
been negligent in running in to see how her 
mother got along. I left the child in the 
kitchen, and went to her mother’s cottage. In 
answer to my inquiries, Mrs. Kreutze said with 
a smile: 

“0, I ought not to complain. I get washing, 
and once in a while I get a dollar. The people 
that don’t have work, they’re to be pitied.” 

“Your son has no work ?” I asked. 

“No,” she returned; “he hasn’t had this 
three months. If my work should stop, I'd be 
as badly off as the poor in New York.” 

“Yes,” I said, and related some instances of 
great suffering I had heard of; then fearing 
that in her simplicity she could not understand 
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why God permitted all this, I added, “but{the learned, the scornful, and mighty of earth 
when trouble comes it makes people think of . 


God and Heaven.” 


“O yes ;” she answered, and her countenance ‘ occupied with absorbing thought. A childish 
‘figure stood alone on the side walk. 
“Can you keep your cow, Mrs. Kreutze?” I) little Maggie, who stood leaning with one little 
‘hand upon a fence, as if half weary, and 
l’d rather not have quite { wondering where she should go, or what she 
‘should do. 
‘all, if she had not looked up in my eyes so 

“Yes, ma’am; sometimes they hate to carry } 
home the clothes I wash. I tell them how it} 
I told‘ heart, as the sudden, glad sunshine irradiated 
them so to-day when they were eating break-; her little face. 
fast, and said God gave me plenty of work, so} 
that they had enough to eat. When I said so,} 


Maggie jumped down from her chair, and said, her hands with the exclamation: 


shone with hope. 


questioned, knowing the high price of hay. 
“T guess 80, 
enough myself, and feed her.” 
“The children go to school, do they ?” 


would be if I hadn’t them to wash. 


“Mother, I’m going to pray, and thank God 
this minute for giving us so much.” 

I returned from the widow’s cottage more 
benefitted than if I had been worshipping 
in some great temple. I recalled a summer’s 
night when she was made a widow, and stole 
from the house of death into the silent church 
opposite there, wrestling with her agony, 
kneeling before the altar. I recalled her 
husband’s dying hours, his terrible agonies ; 
and saw again her coarse hand gently take his, 
until the frightful torment abated; and then 
she bent over him, and spoke in tenderest 
whispers. Her attention even caught the faint 
words hovering on his ashen lips: “It is all 
good; God does all right.” 
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‘would fain buy. 
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One day I was passing along the street, 


It was 


I should not have noticed her at 


very wishfully—so prayingly. I smiled, as 4 
matter of course, and a sort of pity went to my 


I passed on, and when the 
little creature supposed I was out of hearing, I 
heard her jumping up and down, and clapping 





“She laughed at me! she did! she laughed 
at me !” 

How many more smiles would flit over our 
cold faces, if we could bend down, and look in- 
to little hearts starving for kindness! When 
death has borne a child to gentler friends, then 
does our careless pre-occupation magnify itself 
into cruelty. But rarely, until it is too late to 
bless and cheer, do we realize the harvest of 
regrets we are daily gathering. The pitiful 
hour comes to all, when a drop of the heart's 
best blood would be sold, if we had been to 
some suffering soul all we might have been. 
Twilight tears are wept a thousand times over 
the irrevocable, the eternally past. The future? 


Surely God’s angels ‘Shall we stud its heaven with stars of mor 


wonderfully supported him, for the spectacle} happy radiance? 


of his sufferings blanched every cheek to the 
hue of death, and sent a ghastly terror to the 
heart. And now, at spring and summer twilight, 
the widow’s wearied frame bends over the 
flower beds which he loved and toiled in after 
his day’s labor, making his scanty dooryard a 
little Eden. Yes, dear neighbor, God be 
thanked that in the humble homes of our 
country, there beat such hearts as thine; that 
below.a rough exterior, flows a well of charity 
which the rich might well reverence. More 
than once she has refused to take .money for 
her labor, and when it is insisted upon, there 
lurks in her eyes a regret that poverty chains 
the impulses of her generous heart. How 
bitter and heavy to a noble nature is this 
restraint of circumstance; but we hasten to a 
world where awards will be given to the truly 
generous, rather than the seemingly so, who 
ofttimes are incapable of self-sacrifice. 

How would Mrs. Kreutze shriek with 


astonishment at the idea of being a heroine! } 
She, who? 


She, with her honest, homely visage. 
probably is this moment bending over her 
ironing table, (for this is her ironing day,) 
never dreaming that the hard prose of her 
simple life shall one day be converted into a 
sweet, triumphal song, when she shall enter 

“ Another golden chamber of the King’s, 

Larger than this, and lovelier.” 
Methinks, in her simplicity, she has: gathered 
within her heart that knowledge which the 
“Ancient of Days” came on earth to teach; 
and methinks when we shall begin life again 
in the everlasting world, her brow shall be 
radiant with a“ pearl of great price,” which 





TO POESY. 


BY JAMES 





HUNGERFORD, 
Sweet Poesy, soother of sorrow, 
Wilt thou come to me ever again? 
How long shall I look to each morrow, 
And sigh for thy presence in vain? 
My spirit, by care-iaden hours, 
In ceaseless succession oppressed, 
Still longs in thy beautiful bowers 
To fold up its pinions and rest. 


In thy glorious dream-land of waking, 
No cloud on the heaven is seen; 
There the sunlight forever is breaking 
O’er a landscape all pure and serene ; 
There the flowers of fancy are springing, 
And the stream of sweet memories glides ; 
There the birds of bright thoughts are still singing, 
And Peace, the calm hermit, abides. 


Ere the troubles of earth-life rebelling, 
My Eden had entered to blight, 
I lived in a radiant dwelling, 
In thy beautiful kingdom of light. 
Brig@t colors, and forms ever fairest, 
Before my ’rapt vision appeared ; 
And I listened to music the rarest, 
And sweetest that ear ever heard. 


The bright and the beauteous of vision, 
Illuming the realms of my thought, 
Made earth-life itself seem elysian, 
With objects of loveliness fraught. 
What though the blest scenes ever present, 
Were baseless, illusive as fair, 
E’en a dream of delight is more pleasant 
Than the chilling reality—care. 
« 
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A HEART HISTORY. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


He turned and left her, knowing not 
She struggled to be strong ; 

He turned and left her, knowing not 
He drew her heart along. 


“God bless you,” faltered from her lips, 
Was echoed from his own; 

A moment lay her hand in his, 
And then she stood alone. 


No drop from wells adown her heart 
Sprang glittering to her eye; 

“0, God!” fell from her white, white lips, 
And trembled to the sky. 


She heard his step adown the stair— 
The shutting of the door; 

Then, like a broken lily, fell— 
Her heart could bear no more. 


*Tis well no curious eyes were there, 
To wonder, or to blame ; 

She rose, changed even from that hour, 
The same, yet not the same. 


Her face was paler than a star, 
That paleth in the dawn; 
Her face was paler than a drift 

Of snow upon the lawn. 


She trembled like the fading star— 
Was colder than the snow; 

Yet not a moan escaped her lips, 
For dumb is deepest woe. 


Her frail, her sweet hopes died, as flowers 
Die in the early frost ; 

The rosy perfume of her life 
Was gone—forever lost. 


She drew the diamonds from her hand; 
And, from her raven hair 

The cluster of spring violets 
He, sportive, braided there; 


And kissed them o’er and o’er again— 
If weakness, ’twas the last— 

And pressed them wildly to her heart, 
While blessed tears fell fast ; 
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Then turned, and locked them from her gaze, 
To perfume otherwhere, 

And prayed, as only sorrow prays, 
She might be strong to bear. 


And He who ever pitieth, 
As tender fathers here, 

Drew her the closer to His side, 
With holy words of cheer. 


She went forth to the worn and tried, 
The wretched lacking bread ; 

And by the couch of suffering 
Stole in her gentle tread. 


He won a gay belle for his bride; 
But, ere long, felt his love 

Wasted upon a heartless form; 
His bird was not a dove. 


Dross her heart’s censer only held, 
Her purse held all the gold; 

Beneath one roof they dwelt apart—~ 
Their meetings brief and cold. 


.Was’t strange that sometimes of soft eyes 
Turned smiling to his own, 
He dreamed, as by the hearth he sat, 
in twilight dim and lone ? 


He wondered, as one gentle face 
Iilumed the dark’ning hour, 

He had o’erlooked the sweet wild-rose, 
Nor sought to wear the flower. 


And wondered if he could have won, 
Had he but sought to win; 

And by the whit’ning embers dreamed— 
Dreamed of what might have been. 


He knew not, and he ne’er will know 
He drew her heart along ; 

He knew not, and he ne’er will know 
She struggled to be strong. 


We are unskillful workmen—lo! 
The jewels made for us 

Are set in lives they cannot fit; 
Tis ever, ever thus! 





LINES. 


BY ELIAN GRAY. 


T am alone, oh God! 

And now my suffering spirit bows to thee, 

And prays thee that thy heavy, chastening rod, 
May not so threaten me. 


Love’s chain hath scarce a link, 
Bright and unbroken, and the gems of life, 
Are hidden from my sight. And yet I drink 

The cup of care and strife. 


This chaliee gleaming so— 
Not with love’s light—its jewels bright and rare, 
But, with a bitter draught of grief and woe, 

I have but one to share. 


I have lain in the grave 
A sunny head, a childish form, whose grace, 





And light, and love, my heart will ever crave, 
Until our souls embrace. 


A part of my own life 
Went with her, when she left her robe of clay— 
When shall I leave this scene of eager strife. 
And see the “ perfect day?” 


And so the turf hath hid 
All but the one I plead for from my sight— 
All sleep beneath the crumbling coffin lid— 
So, Father, cease to smite ! 


Let thy wide wings be spread 
Over our pathway when the tempests rave— 
Give unto us of love our daily bread, 
While toiling towards the grave. 
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SOUVENIRS OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


NO. VI—LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 





About thirty years ago, Miss Landon made 
her first appearance in the literary world, un- 
der the signature of L. E. L., by which desig- 
nation only she was known for many years. 
Her earliest efforts were Poetical Sketches, 
which appeared in the Literary Gazette, in 
1824. Afterwards, says Chambers, she pub- 
lished the Improvisatrice, which was followed 
by two more volumes of poetry. She also 
contributed largely to magazines and annuals, 
and was the authoress of a novel entitled 
Romance and Reality. From a publication of 
her Life and Literary Remains, edited by Mr. 
L. Blanchard, it appears that her history was 
in the main a painful one; and yet it is also 
asserted that the melancholy of her verses 
was a complete contrast to the vivacity and 
playfulness of her manners in private life. 
She was born at Hans Place, Chelsea, in 1802, 
the daughter of Mr. Landon, a partner in the 
house of Adairs, army agents. Lively, sus- 
ceptible, and romautic, she early commenced 
writing poetry. The friendship of Mr. Jerdan, 
of the Literary Gazette, facilitated her intro- 
duction to the world of letters, but it also 
gave rise to some reports injurious to her 
character, which caused her the most exquisite 
pain. Her father died, and she not only 
maintained herself, but assisted her relations 
by her literary labors, which she never re- 
laxed fora moment. In 1838 she was married 
to Mr. George Maclean, Governor of Cape 
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felicity of diction, she falls far below Mrs. 





The poem quoted below, affords 4 


Coast Castle, and shortly afterwards sailed for } not unfavorable specimen of her general style: 


Cape Coast with her husband. She landed ; 
there in August, and was on the point of re- 


LAST VERSES OF L.E.L. 


suming her literary engagements in her soli-} (Alluding to the Pole Star, which, in her Voyage to Afrion, 
tary African home, when one morning, after } she had nightly watched till it sunk below the horizon.) 


writing the previous night some cheerful and 
affectionate letters to her friends in England, 
she was (October 16) found dead in her room, 
lying close to the door, having in her hand a 
bottle which had contained prussic acid, a 
portion of which she had taken. From the 
investigation which took place into the circum- 
stances of this melancholy event, it was con- 
jectured that she had undesignedly taken an 
over dose of the fatal medicine, as a relief from 
spasms in the stomach. Having surmounted 
her early difficulties, and achieved an easy 
competence, and a daily extending reputation, 
much might have been expected from the 
genius of L. E. L., had not her life been prema- 
turely terminated. Her latter works are more 
free, natural, and forcible than those by which 
she first attracted notice 

Miss Landon’s: poetry resembled that of Mrs. 





A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light; 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night. 


I miss its bright familiar face, 
It was o friend to me; 

Associate with my native place, 
And those beyond the sea. 


It rose upon our English sky, 
Shone o’er our English land,* 

And brought back many a loving eye, 
And many a gentle hand. 


It seemed to answer to my thougut, 
It called the past to mind, 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer, ends 
Soon on a foreign shore; 
How can I but recall the friends 


Hemans in the important and striking feature } 

of sensibility. The feelings of the writer give} That I may see no more ? 1¥j 
ife. glow iri ienificz , , aot caer vi 
jit , glow and spiritual significance to every ONE ; + These expressions, it is almost unnecessary to sav, are not a 
of her compositions, In learning, judgment, true ciency ly ge as the Pole Star has not a quotidian — be 
res, . 2 : : : s,, ) anywhere, and it shiues on the whole northern hemisphere ja ot 
and richness of imagination, as well as inj common with England. —— of 
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PPRAPAL III 





WAARRAADAAD 
Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 
Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says—We meet again. 


Meet with a deeper, dearer love; 
For absence shows the worth 

Of all from which we then remove, 
Friends, homo, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise, 
That none looked up with me. 


But thou hast sunk upon the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


Farewell! ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light! 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write! 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon. thy rays should be; 

Thy shining orbit should have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain, as it is fond, 
And little needed too; 

My friends! I need not look beyond 
My heart to look for you. 
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THE WHIRLIGIG. 


BY JOHN H. CANOLL. 








Inthe year 1812, the United States govern- 
ment purchased three hundred acres of land, 
lying nearly opposite the southern part of the 
city of Albany, N. Y.,and erected barracks, and 
other buildings thereon, for the use of a division 
of the army, and the reception of reoruits. 





The barracks comprised at least twelve distinct 
buildings, constructed of wood; the greatest 
number of which were each of two stories and 
a basement, having a front of one hundred feet, 
and a depth of thirty feet; and all were united 
by colonaded galleries, which facilitated com- 
munication between the respective build- 
ings. 

The undertaking had been projected with 
great liberality, and, although in its details, 
the original plan was not accurately adhered 
to, the accommodations were ample and ex- 
tensive, and, including the cost of the grounds, 
must have involved the expenditure of nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The commanding officer, at this post, was 
Major General Dearborn, of whose eccentricities 
of government many instances might be ad- 
duced. One of the peculiar features of the 
establishment was a mode of punishment called 
riding the whirligig. The instrument employed 
was a rudely formed box, or cage, made to 
revolve with great rapidity around an upright 
post that passed through it, sustaining the 
relation of a pivot. The invention of this 
mode of punishment has been very erroneously 
imputed to Gen. Dearborn, who merits only the 
equivocal honor of extending its application to 
a wider range of offences than that to which it 
had been restricted. ‘The evidences of its use 
’may be traced back into military antiquities. 
‘In Reese’s Cyclopedia, is a brief description of 
the contrivance in question, which is copied, 
almost verbatim by Dr. Webster, in his lexicon, 
as follows: “ Wuiruicic.—An instrument for 
punishing petty offenders, as sutlers, brawling 
women, etc.; a kind of wooden cage turning 
on a pivot, in which the offender was whirled 
round with great velocity.” 

At the cantonment opposite Albany, the box 
was composed of a great number of slats, 
widely separated; the occupant was conse- 
quently exposed to the view of an idle crowd, 
which this spectacle never failed to bring to- 
gether, and whose vitiated tastes were thereby 
developed. The effect originally contemplated, 
was, probably, the puble humiliation of the 
culprit. Practically, however, other results 
ensued. The prisoner’s hands being secured 
to the upper side of the box, it was made to 
revolve with a rapidity that soon caused .ex- 
treme giddiness, and prevented the subject of 
this discipline from retaining an erect position, 
3 who, however, was prevented from falling, his 
hands being immovably fixed. Of course, the 
arms were subjected to unwonted strain, and 
dislocations and other injuries were frequent. 
‘While the box was revolving, the sufferings of 
the culprit became momentarily more acute, 








and, if long sustained, finally reached a crisis 
of agony that was frequently followed by 
}temporary unconsciousness, and sometimes, by 
} permanent intellectual disturbances. 

; sasha a taretin one aid 

’ Tae Motner’s breath is a blessing to a 
‘house,” is said to be an Irish proverb. It is 
‘certainly a beautiful mode of expressing filial 
i affection. 
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BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL. 


BY JEANNIE DEANS, 


‘ : 3 “Yes,” replied Boatswain, with terrible vehe- 
/ mence, in his usually calm voice. “Yes we 
All was still in the deep heart of the coal; shall see it.” 
mines. The throb of toilsome life, the tumul-{ ‘“ You have promised !—you have promised! 
tuous echoes of harsh voices, the thunder of iron; And when, with God’s help, you get out of this, 
wheels and implements, was hushed. It was mid-{ you won’t forget me. You won’t forget poor 
night ;—midnight always there, but calmer now.} Dick, who loves you better than worlds an’ 
Under a great chain of light, which, like a} worlds put together. ” 
shining serpent, curved and quivered for miles; Boatswain half raised himself, on one arm, 
away, sat two boy-watchers in the dead night.} and gazed earnestly upon the loving, devoted 
They rested, in a half-embrace, upon the ground, } being, beside him, who had toiled with him, 
the arm of one thrown carelessly, but firmly, } suffered with him ;—who now hoped with him, 
around the other. Dick and Boatswain were} Then Dick heard him say, in a voice scarcely 
fellow-workers in the mines; born in its dusky ; audible, from emotion and passionate tender- 
bosom, reared under the influence of its harsh } ness—“ Never!” 
theories, bound to it, body and soul by their} - 
stern task-master—Destiny; they had never 4 
beheld God’s glorious sunlight, never! His} Boatswain, (they called him thatinthe mines, 
wide, beautiful world was only a traditionary} because he was so bold and cheery )—Boat- 
tale to them. swain was a foundling. He was a hardy plant, 


“Tell it again, Boatswain, dear Boatswain,} which had crept up in the stubble-field of life; 
tell it again,” whispered little Dick, looking up} whose brighter flashes of color, and gaudy 
timidly into the bold blue eyes, that. shone; aspect, concealed a chill and wintry heart 
above him with a clear, stern light. within. Only one drop of kindly dew ever fell 

Boatswain’s glance rested, fora moment, up-: into its rude bosom,—only one gush of April ten- 
on the childish face before him, Those dark, derness ever quickened its pulsations,—and that 
serene eyes, so like sweet, mournful Btetnanes | wee the essence of poor little Dick’s devotion, 


the masses of tangled brown hair, making a} Shrill, but mellow, was the whistle that rous- 
shadowy outline about those slender features;ied his young companions at the commence- 
the graceful lips, red and smiling, were all dear} ment of every lamp-lit day. They blessed its 
images to him, ’ cheerful sound, and obeyed its summons wil- 
Then. in his calm, flowing voice, he related} lingly, though it awakened them to toil again. 
what Dick loved so well to hear, and what he} They blessed it because its fresh notes aroused 
had visioned many and many a day. answering chords in their own hearts,—not 
“It’s like another country lyin’ miles ana‘ quite withered, not quite tuneless yet. 
miles, over head from this, with high mountains} And now, as weeks rolled by, that whistle 
leanin’ against a great blue sky, wider an’ wider} grew bolder, sterner than ever ; the gay blue eyes 
than you could ever dream.of. Then there’s} seemed always looking afar off, as if they beheld 
rivers a-dashin’ ‘and foamin’ over queer rocks, ; ever in the dim future, a fixed and revealed pur- 
and talkin’, forever an’ ever, about how the sun-} pose. Every night, when all was hushed, a daudt- 
shine is a-rockin’ itself to sleep in oceans of} less whisper echoed from a far corner of the wall: 
grass and flowers, (just think o’ that, Dick!) that; “ Areggou there, Dick?” 
goes quiverin’ and throbbin’ from mornin’ till; The en they were seated under the 
nicht, like a real human heart. $ shinin mps, Boatswain would say, pro- 
“And then there’s woods that makes plea- 3 phetically: “I'll tell you what, Dick, it’s comin’, 
sant shade, and spreads out green fingers like,;it is. "Tain’t half so far off, but comes nearer,— 
to hide themselves. And oh! if you could only ; so near, that I can hear foamin’ rivers and the 
think how thousands and thousands of birds; wind a-sweepin’ its great wings over the grass. 
pierces thro’ and thro’ them green sort of fingers, Oh! how it nods, an’ rushes, an’ roars! I’ve 
with whistlin’ and singin’ all the while. Then, | laid twenty plans, but they all breaks like glass, 
when it comes night, there’s the moon ’stead of! yet I know it’s comin’, I feel it just here.” 
the sun, hangin’ like a silver basin’way up high,; Boatswain took Dick’s hand and laid it on 
and makin’ a grand shine, only ’taint gold-like, | his sturdy breast, where it remained, fluttering 
but white, you know. Oh! oh! Dick, it’s that ; with excitement, like a small brown bird. 
that crushes me! Tothink how it must be, like} “Boatswain, how grand and brave you are! 
a fine glory, up there now, and we, may-be, never { Seems like I couldn’t ever climb up such a great 
to see it. Never, never, Dick!” way that lies tween you and me. But when 
Boatswain’s voice had fallen to a whisper, { we’re out of this, if harm ever comes of your 
anc his blue eyes shone fiercely, defiantly, down. | daring, it’ll be me who'll stand by you till the last 
Dick clung closer to him, the tears all wet on{ dropofblood. Then maybe the great waya-tween 
his “heeks, and trickling down to his red lips. us might grow shorter like than ’tis now.” 4 
“Qh! don't, Boatswain: you promised we} Boatswain made a movement, half-caressing, 
should see it, some day, the beautiful world.” } half-imperious, and thought how short the way 
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was between their two loves, and how the time 
Dick spoke of would never come. 

“Hist!” said Boatswain, impressively, and 
speaking very low; “there’ll be searching for 
us, not many nights from this. Two miles from 
this wall there’s an old shaft that hasn’t been 
worked for years an’ years. It’s so long and so 
narrow that never a bit of light dare come only 
to the edge of it. I never saw it, Dick, but I 
dreamed of it, and I could find it in the dark, I 
tell you. No human foot ever climbed that 
place—no human creature dare venture it. But 
I’ve sworn to escape that way ; I'll dig fast-holds 
for our feet and hands, my boy. Ha! they’ll 
never find us again.” 

Dick trembled, and shrank away instinctively 
from the strong arm embracing him. 

“Dick!” whispered Boatswain passionately, 
“T’ll dare it for you! It'll be me that'll help 
you, or die!” 





i. 


’Twas the middle of the night, and the late: 
moon shone aslant around the edges of an old} 
shaft belonging to themines. Thick and green } 
lay the long leaves over it, tangled with a red 
mass of flowers. Something was at work below; 
where the moon reached, for faint noises and ; 
low whispers murmured underneath. Two} 
dark, climbing figures made their way slowly } 
but steadily towards the light above. : 

“Ho! Dick! Dick!” cried Boatswain, half-; 
aloud, in a voice trembling with terrible emo- } 
tion, “hurra! we’re almost there! Do you} 
see that white shine, glimmerin’ and winkin’ at 
us? That’s’our savin’ light, I tell you! It’s 
the blessed moon’s light, a-waitin’ for us !” 

Dick drew in his breath, and felt as if he} 
should swoon away, befure he could make an- } 
other hold in the shaft’s side. Then he felt 
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rage and terror, “let go,I tell you! It’s toolate 
now ; I couldn’t save you no how. Let go!” 

With one vigorous movement, he shook off 
those wild arms; with one leap, and the help 
of his strong arms, he reached the top. 

He was no longer a slave, but free as air; free 
forever ! 

Down, down, fell that slight childish form, in 
a whirlwind of torn red flowers. Down, with a 
broken heart, and a trust as rudely shattered. 

All mangled, and covered with blood, his 
limbs quivering in agony, lay poor little Dick, 
at the bottom of the old shaft. ‘Phe white shine 
was no longer visible to his sight, but he conld 
distinguish, far above him, a faint hurrah! 
that told him Boatswain was no longer a slave. 
It told him, with its jocund voice, that faith, 
and truth, and love, were all merry, merry 
mockeries. 

The heavy tread of feet drew around him, and 
a group of haggard, hard faces crowded over 
him, with curious, cruel eyes. They raised him 
in their arms rudely, with jeers and fieree shouts 
of triumph. They put the penitential irons on 
his slender limbs, wounded and bleeding as they 
were. 

Bat he bore it all patiently, only turning 
away his head, and murmuring, with ashen 
lips— 

“Pears like I’d clomb so high up, by this 


time, ’twant such a long way a-twetn us, after 


all. But, oh! it is so lonesome like, up here. 
I'll never forgive him. I swore it by that grand 
white shine, I did.” 

Iv. 


Months passed away, and still on his misera- 
ble pallet, under the gleaming lights, lay poor, 
helpless Dick. It seemed to him as though a 
hard, bitter spot kept deepening and widening 


Boatswainés strong hand supporting him, and {in his heart. The serene eyes began to wear a 
lifting him higher, where he could see the white } severe, dusky look ; the pleasant, trusting smile 
shine plainer above him. ; had all faded out of the once red lips, leaving a 

But suddenly the great bell of the mines} grieved, old expression there, He never spoke 
thuniered below: them, the clang of iron bars} to those around him, only whispering to him- 


and the muffled tramp of an hundred feet eame } self, as he watched the swinging light, 

“Yes, I’m comin’, I am, one of these days, 
white shine. Tell him—it’s a hard word when 
I says it of him—that I can’t forgive, never. 
Tell him how the red flowers sickened me, 
a-lyin’ down there, all bloody, and how I takes 
’em up and presses ’em on this hard spot, just 
here, and promises never to forgive.” 

‘Poor child! Poor little’ fellow! 
you saying ?” 

The pleasant, sunshiny voice caused Dick to 
turn, suddenly, in its direction. 

“Only talkin’ to the white shine, sir,” he re- 
plied, his eyes fixed upon the strange figure 
bending beside him. It seemed, to him, to wear 
a scarlet cloak which flung out a glow over the 
low pallet. But it was only the genial beaming 
of a benevolent face gazing down on him. 

“ Better pray, child. They tell me you have 
rebelled, and caused, deservedly, this misery.” 

“Oh!” groaned little Dick, with his hands 
pressed over the bitter spot, “oh, Boatswain, 
Boatswain !” 


upon their listening ears. 

“Three more! only three 
shrieked Boatswain, “oh, Heave 
more, and we are free forever !”” 

Nearer and nearer came that heavy tramp, 
and the clanging iron. 

“Help! help! Boatswain, dear Boatswain, 
vh, help! You promised never to leave me— 
never to forget me. Oh,I am going! Saveme! 
You promised—you prom—” 

Yes, he had promised; but wasn’t the moon 
hanging out of the sky letting its glory flood 
over his face—and the red flowers helping those 
green fingers of leaves to beckon him on? Wasn’t 
the beautiful, new world spread out before him ; 
its wide arms even now embracing him? 

Still the wild clinging arms hung about his 
feet with despairing energy ; still they retarded 
him from the glory above, for the coming evil 
below. 

“ Boatswain! dear Boatswain !” 

“Dick!” answered a hoarse voice, deep with 


almost 
three 
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The glow of the scarlet cloak fell closer round 
him; he felt himself raised, tenderly, and lying 
in its folds. 

Dick never could tell afterward how it hap- 
pened that, all at once, the hard, bitter spot 
melted quite away; how the old trust came 
rushing into its place, like the river Boatswain 
talked of; and how he told, with lips grown red 
from the glow of the scarlet cloak, his sad, sad 
story. 

“ Dick,” murmured ‘the pleasant voice, made 
rich and soft by tenderness, “I am alone in the 
wide world, as you are, my poor boy. But 
there’s wide room in my heart for you to lie 
Within it. Will you go with me?” 

Three days after that, five hundred pounds 
were laid in the hard palm of the master miner. 
Three days, and Dick, holding fast the hand of 
his deliverer, under shadow of the scarlet cloak, 
walked out into the world of blessed sunlight. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was a-comin’, white shine, 
some o’ these days?” he murmured, looking 
into the great blue sky above him; “oh, Boat- 
swain! it pears like I could most forgive you 
now, if ’twant for the smell of the red flowers, 
an’ the promise I made down there.” 


v. 
Bright and beautiful looked the spring-time 
sunlight into Burleigh Hall. 


of a red plant, as he sat in his pleasant library. 
He was a fine, handsome man, about three-and- 


thirty, with serene brown eyes, and mellow- 


tinged cheeks. And as he sat thus, intent upon 
his business papers, his curved lips compressed 
with habitual determination, his muscular form 
expressive of firm wiil in the right, and severe 
power in the wrong of life, you could scarce 
recognize trusting, dependent Dick of olden 
days. 

He had lately returned from a long tour across 
the seas ; returned to find his benefactor gone 
to his home beyorid the skies, and himself heir 
of Burleigh. The scarlet cloak had fallen upon 
his shoulders now, to be borne through life as 
a sacred trust. Its still folds covered him 
closely, save that one place in his heart where 
the hard, bitter spot had lain of yore. There 
its gleaming fell away, faintly. 

Years had passed, and still the revengeful 
feelings held pre-eminent sway; still Boat- 
swain’s whereabouts was an unsolved mystery. 
Yet Mr. Richard Summerset never despaired, 
for he had sworn a solemn vow, and that vow 
he should fulfill. 

The door of the pleasant library opened, and 
a man entered, bearing a letter in his hand. 

“Aha! John, what’s this?” and Mr. Richard 
turned over the red seal, which bore the strange 
device of an half-moon. 


“From the gentleman of the Shires, sir; his 


gardener brought it over it over last night.” 
Mr. Richard tore open the letter, and read 
this brief sketch, written in a bold, round hand: 


“To the Master of Burleigh: 
I have read, in this morning’s columns, your adver- 
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tisement concerning a certain man, or lad, who 
escaped, years ago, from the Brighampton mines. [ 
know this man, and can deliver him into your cus- 
tody, or that of-the parties concerned. With your 
permission, I will ride to Burleigh on the 20th. 
Yours, &c., 
SHAFTESBURY OF THE SHIRES.” 


“Who ts this gentleman of the Shires ?”’ de- 
manded. Mr. Richard, suddenly, looking up, with 
a hot flush on his brow. 

“A fine, honorable sort of man, sir. He used 
to be a great favorite with old master Geoffry, in 
days past, who helped him along, in his usual way, 
bless him! But times change, and he’s grown 
unfortunate, they say, poorman! Perhaps you 
might better him, MiB Richard, sir,” said John, 
with a little sprinkle of feeling in his voice ; 
“seeing how he was a favorite of the old mas- 
ter. You won’t forget that, Mr. Richard ?” 

“No, I shall not forget it,” replied Mr. Richard, 
briefly. “You may go now, John. A fine, 
honorable man;” he muttered, between his 
closed teeth, “and:this is honor!” 


VI. 


The gentleman of the Shires was ushered to 


¢ the threshold of a wide, sunny apartment in Bur- 
Sleigh Hall. 
4 


Mr. Richard Sam ; some, benign face opposite him, and particularly 


merset watched it, falling aslant into the bosom 3 


As he stood there, he could take 
in, at a glance, its quaint dimensions, a hand- 


a strange red plant flourishing in a high win- 


Mr. Richard Summerset arose from his chair 
with a sudden movement; he received his 
guest with a low bow—so profound as to cause 
a painful flush to come athwart cheeks, and 


$ 
lips, and brow. 


The man before him was of stalwart frame, 
and a little past the meridian of manhood. 
There was something haughty, yet noble, in the 
bold, restless glance of his eyes. Yet the 
wrinkles around Jips and brow told how he had 
battled with the world—perhaps vainly. 

“T am indebted to my advertisement for this 
visit,” said Mr. Richard, in a strange, husky 
voice ; “ ou prepared to assert, verbally, 
what y e here written ?” 

He r to the red-sealed letter lying be- 
side hi 





“T am,” was the distinct and firm reply. 

Mr. Richard shuddered slightly, but con- 
tinued— 

“You know this man; you are willing to de- 
prive him, of what seems to me dearer than life 
itself, his liberty ?” 

The gentleman of the Shires remained proud- 
ly silent, yet his face blanched. 

“You are aware, too, that you will receive a 
reward for this deed ?” 

This time his guest nodded imperatively, and 
a light sprang into his cold blue eyes. 

“Ha!” cried Mr. Richard Summerset bitterly, 
reaching out for a handful of red leaves, wHich 
he crushed in his fingers. “And for a few 
pieces of glittering gold—for a paltry sum of 
¢this red metal, you will barter a life-time! A 
‘living, breathing human being like yourself; 4 





iw 
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soul, which, however base, has God’s .own seal 
npon it! You will dare to do this ?” 





The master of Burleigh rose out of his chair 
with faint steps, and the. meekness of a little 


The man rose from his seat, crossing over; child. He laid his hand tenderly, oh! so ten- 
calmly to where the master of Burleigh sat in‘ derly, upon the man’s shoulder. 


his severe anger. He stood before him with a 
proud majesty. 

“Mr. Richard Summerset,” said he, i in a voice 
firm, but threaded with little quivering lines of 
emotion—* I will, I do dare it! I have a young 
wife, whose life is of my life, whose springtime 
has scarce blossomed into maturity. 
you have me blight its fragrance or its beauty ? 
I have a child, and shall I, with a coward heart, 
press upon its faint existence ,the seal of 
Poverty? Never! That paltry sum, that 
glittering metal, shall be their saving provi- 
dence. I bless ‘it! I bless you, that you can 
give it them!” 

“And yourself?” murmured Mr. Richard 
breathlessly ; his whole face melting in a gush 
of awe—of admiration.” 

“Iam that man! and have I not the right! 


Would ; 





“ Boatswain !” 

“Great Heaven! little Dick!” 

“Be quiet, Boatswain; don’t struggle, don’t 
look at me so, with your wild blue eyes. 
Listen to me! For twenty years I have sought 
for you—for twenty years I have vowed to be 
revenged. I shall never break that oath.” 

“Never!” repeated Boatswain, with his 
proud, firm voice. “No, never!” 

“You shall suffer, I tell you. Your wife and 
child shall feed of my bounty—my gold shall 
dower them. And you, Boatswain——” 

The wretched man groaned aloud in bitter 
agony. 

“Oh! you—shall come into these arms a free 
man! Your proud head must bow—to rest 
{ upon my hosom. Stand up, Boatswain!—be a 
man! and, if you can find room in your noble 


to barter my own existence; my own living, : heart for such as I—forgive me!” 


breathing body?” 


His head dropped; he buried his face in his} 


hands. 


Aye! toss away those red flowers, Mr. Richard ; 
crush out the hard, bitter spot; brave, brave Dick! 


Summerset ; 
from your heart forever; and wipe away those 
big drops coming thick and fast into your 
eyes! Have you ever—with your wide benevo- 
lence, your benign justice—say, have you ever} 
dreamed of nobility like this ? 


Mr. Richard Summerset’s voice grew thick 
with sobs, and the words could scarce find 
utterance. 

“Bless you! bless you! my noble Dick! my 
Bless yon!” 

And they were locked in each other’s arms. 


Oh! blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


T’ve been a happy little girl— 
A merry, romping child, 
A being full of dreamy thoughts, 
And many fancies wild. 
I passed my blissful childhood 
With the birds, the bees, and flowers— 
And never dreamed that time would bring 
Ere long, grief’s bitter showers. 


When the summer sun shone brightest, 
And the blossoms all were gay, 

I would lie upon the em’rald turf 
Through all the glorious day ; 

And gazing out in joyousness 
To watch the shadows pass, 

I grew enwrapped in happiness 
While lying on the grass. 


The skies were soft and fleecy, 
Acrosg the dome above, 

And thdtbreerze sang in the shrubbery, 
Sweet melodies of love. 

And I saw the gold-green beetles 
Through the scented flowers pass— 

And my heart was full of happiness 
While lying on the grass. 


The gorgeous wingéd butterfly 
With radiant, rainbow light, 

Used to flit about in beauty, 
44 thing of splendor bright 








And the rivulet shone softly, 
Like a plate of burnished glass, 

And my soul was filled with wondrous love 
While lying on the grass. 


The sunshine wove its ’broidery 
Across the verdant sod, 

And the little golden star-flowers 
Looked meekly up to God ; 

While the bees went buzzing merrily 
From lily-bell to rose, 

And sipped honey from the lavender 
Till “evening’s dewy close.” 


And oh, what strange, sweet feelings 
Swept o’er my waiting sout! 

Like deep and unseen harmony, 
Wild dreamings o’er ine stole ; 

‘And I sighed with deepest sorrow 
When I thought it could not last, 

This sportive play of childhood— 
This lying on the grass. 


But, oh! the mystic happiness 
Of childhood’s blithesome hours, 
Is a balm to make me cheerful 
When dark misfortune lowers ; 
And I bless the holy Father 
That He my childhood gave— 
That blessed portion of my life, 
This side the gloomy grave. 
Farmington, NV. i. 
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MY FIRST MONTH AT THE PARSONAGE, 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 





We wound slowly through the gorge between} with long windows and green blinds, and two 
the mountains, not speaking often to each other, {large maple trees in front, for birds to make 
unless it might be with our eyes, which turned } nests and songs in, from April to November, 
sometimes from the wild, grand, rugged pictures The path leading up to the front door was 
that hung upon either side, to exchange glances ; flanked with flower beds, where I already pro- 
of sympathetic appreciation. ‘jected dahlias and rose bushes for another sum- 

October had “come from afar with her dyed} mer. 
garments.” The light of a day, drawing near{ I took Bryan’s arm, and walked up quite de- 
the end of its race, poured down into the gorge, ? murely, as I ‘presume a minister’s wife should, 
and illuminated it as though great lamps were ; to the front steps. 
hung up at either end, and we were riding in} Curious faces were at the front door, and 
their waves of golden red light. sothers at the windows, which my embarrass- 

But farther up it flashed and flamed like a{ment magnified into ten times their real num- 
vast fire among the trees that covered the:ber. Friendly hands and voices met us here, 
mountain sides.* These were now yellow, crim- { but after this all seems like the phantasmagoria 
son and black-green; so that when the wind | of adream. I look back on the hour that fol- 
wavered among the leaves the whole seemed ; lowed my entrance into the parsonage, and 
like a tri-colored Niagara rolling down tu us. _; strange faces flit about me, and lead me into 

It was one of those landscape passages and {strange rooms—all very pleasant and neatly 
experiences which lift up the soul from the life ; furnished though, and some with a dim, cosy, 
valleys into the upper calms where God is. I ‘ after-supper kind of look, that takes my heart 
was very happy, very courageous then, and my ; captive at once. 
heart did not tremble, even when the driver's ; They took me all over the house, and at last led 
loud voice called out to Bryan— }me into the kitchen, where a large wood tire was 

“ We're a-most out o’ the ridge now, sir, and } blazing on the hearth, and sending its torrents 
the village opens just beyond, at the right. ”  3of flame-glow about the room. In the centre 

“Do you think there’ll be anybody at the ‘stood the table, with its mounds of buscuit, and 
house, Bryan, when we get there ?” I asked. ‘pyramids of cake, and the steam rolling in a 

He smiled. “ Quite likely, a dozen or two, at’ gray, vapory fold out of the mouth of the tea- 
the least. They’ll have a laudable curiosity to; urn. 
see how the new parson and his bride look and } And to think J, Bertha Clarke, was mistress 
act. You do not fear the ordeal, Bertha ?” : of all these things! I kept repeating it over to 

“Not as much as I thought I should. If 13 ;myself, to be certain I was not dreaming, and 
could only get used to that new name, parson’s } looking into Bryan’s calm eyes for the strength 
wife. But somehow it seems as if it would}I am always certain to find there. It was not 
never set well on me. I.shall only be little Ber- until very late evening that I found myself all 
tha Clarke all the days of my life. I wonder ‘alone with him in the sitting-room. 
how. you dare run the risk of marrying me.” My first question was asked very eagerly, as I 

Bryan smiled his own sweet, serene smile, {seated myself on the arm of the great chair I 
and pressed the hand that somehow, when I am ; had mentally appropriated to his use at ihe first 

talking, has a strange proclivity to hiding itself ; ‘ glance, “Well, Bryan, how have I behaved my- 
in his. $ self.” 

“I do not fear for you, my wife of the last; “Perfectly, perfectly, my little wife ;” and he 
four days,” hesaid. “ Your heart is in the right ;:smoothed back my curls with his loving hands; 
place, and so you live out the gentleness, the $“ you have passed the Rubicon, and exceeded 
freshness, the sweetness of Bertha Clark, youseven my expectations.” 
will be such a‘ parson’s wife’ as shall make a’ “But it is such a solemn thing to be a minis- 





long happiness of all the days of my life.” ; ter’ 8 wife. ‘A light that is set on a hill cannot 
I tried to answer him, but the tears came{be hid.’ I am so young, so impulsive, 80 
instead. ‘thoughtless. Oh, Bryan! these thoughts lie 


“ Look, look, Bertha!” and, seated on a broad, ’ heavy on my heart to-night. If I should fail 
half-moon shaped valley, the village opened on {anywhere in my walk, in my example before 
us. i this people.” 

It looked very pleasant, with its meadows; “Place your hands inthe Greftt Father’s, and 
and orchards, and picturesque white houses, ' He will lead you, Bertha, my wife,” said my 
and in the setting sunlight it seemed to wear a} husband, in those low, solemn tones that always 
smile of welcome. But I had only time to;quiet my heart, as my mother’s lullaby did ip 
glance at these, when we whirled into a broad, }the days when she sang by my cradle. 
retired street, and drew up before the parsonage.; “ Do not be ‘careful and troubled about many 

I took in its exterior at a glance, while Bryan; things.’ Nothing like trust in God can give us 
assisted me to alight. ¢quiet and self-reliance. We are apt to be too 

lt was a very, very pleasant white cottage,; mindful of the impressions we make up0! 
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MY FIRST MONTH A 
pA AAA AA 
others—of the pleasing effect of our appearance 
and actions. Now all this is a weakness, an 
amiable one, I grant; but it is noble to act and 
live fearlessly, earnestly, leaving all with God. 
But I shall not preach you a sermon to-night, 
little wife, for I am certain you will live half- 
a-dozen for me to-morrow.” 

We knelt down together in that new home, 
on that new night, and Bryan’s first prayer was 
a two-fold consecration, a consecration of our- 
selves‘and our house to God. There was no 
more fear in my heart when I rose up, tired, 
very tired, but with God’s great peace in my 


soul f 














A week has passed. It has gone by with 
swift footsteps, for I have been very busy all the 
time. The days are wearing toward November, 
and so the nights fall early, and the tasks I lay 


out with the rising of the sun are not always } 
finished with its going down. : 

Iam a novice, too, in housekeeping, and the 
responsibility of supervising all this eit at 


machinery lies heavy on my mind. 
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my bed-room told me an unusually flattering 
story. 

At last, I went into the library. Bryan had 
just finished his sermon. 

“Now, Mr. Raymond,” I said, making a mock 
curtsey, “what does your reverend self think 
of the lady who is to walk out with you to- 
morrow ?” 

“She looks very, very charming,” he said, 
turning me round, and alternating his admiring 
glances from the hat to my face. 

“Isn’t it a beauty, Bryan ?” ‘ 

“Which? The hat or the wearer?” 

T was improvising a pout at this, which broke 
down to a laugh, as I caught Bryan’s roguish 
eyes. 

But in the sudden movement of my head he 
saw the plumes, which had been turned from 
him 

“ Why, Bertha,” he said, “ you must have en- 
deavored to incarnate your ideal of bonnet 
beauty in that hat!” 

“No, I didn’t. It was aunt Jane’s gift. One 
of my selection would have been a less elabo- 


The salary of acountry minister is never very i rate, certainly a less beautiful matter.” 


enormous, and we can afford to keep but et 


girl, to whose hands I find I must be always 


people are very kind, and have won strangely | 
upon my affection already. 
to write mamma, they have voted me President 


‘head. We have a great deal of company, too; 


constant callers, whose “ fifteen minutes” steal | 
away the day. But I am very happy. ire 


“How much did it cost ?” 

“Tdon’t know. Twenty-five dollars, perhaps. 
But, Bryan,” looking into his deep eyes, “ you 
have grown sober. Of what are you thinking ?” 

“That those plumes are rather expensive 
matters for a minister’s wife—perhaps hardly 


I must not forget {appropriate for her position.” 


“But they are so graceful, Bryan. It would 


of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, and Directress of {spoil the hat to remove them.” 


the Young People’s Aid Society. What will 


“ Are you certain of it? Remember, Bertha, 


she think of her “little Bertha” being so con-}no woman’s example in dress is so powerful as 


spicuous a personage! 
from cousin Hester. “I don’t believe it, and 
I won’t,” she says, “till I have had occular de- 
monstration of the matter, that my little cousin 
has gone and buried up her sweet face in that } 





Had a letter yesterday } that of a minister’s wife.” 


“Then you think it may be wrong to wear 
the plumes ?” 

“What do you think, Bertha? This love, 
this passion for dress, for display, has, I am 


out-of-the-way country-place, with a Methodist } convinced, become a fearful social evil. You 


parson ! 
of a millionaire, the mistress of a house on 
Fifth Avenue, this winter. I won’t forgive you, 





And you might have been the bride } understand me.” 


“Every woman should aim at taste, beauty, 
congruity in her dress. God never gave us this 


Bertha Clarke, indeed I won’t, for thus incar-{love of the beautiful and interdicted its de- 
cerating yourself, not even when you put up; velopment, only its excess.” 


your little rose-bud mouth for the kiss I am 
coming to give you.” 
Bryan and I had a hearty laugh over all this. ; 


“But you know your position, and its respon- 
bilities. A bonnet like that would, in the way 
of example, give almost any latitude to others. 


My fashionable cousin does not dream that love {I leave it to your own conscience, my Bertha.” 


is greater riches than a millionaire’s money and } 
a “house on Fifth Avenue.” ; 

Aunt Jane made me a present of my bridal ; 
hat. It came just before I left home, and I had} 
not time to unpack it. Last Saturday afternoon} 
I opened the bandbox, and what a beauty re-> 
vealed itself! It was just the daintiest bit of } 
millinery inspiration that ever gladdened the} 
eyes of a bride. White watered silk, the front} 
margined with heavy lace frills, and inside were} 
moss buds, their rich, red lips cleaving through } 
the dark, green leaves, and over all, like a filmy 
vapor, lay the folds of silk lace. 

But the crowning beauty of the hat was the} 
three white plumes that dropped gracefully} 
over one side, liked a thick fall of snow flakes. 
I tried this on, and the little French mirror in} 


Just then the bell rang. “Somebody for the 
minister,” said Bridget, putting her round face 
inside the door. 

Isat down in the chair Bryan had vacated, 
and taking the little scissors that lay on the 
writing desk, severed the plumes from the bon- 
net. The hat looked plainer, but very pretty 
still. 

Just as I had finished this, my husband re- 
turned. I held up the plumes. 

“My wife. Bless you!” 

He leaned over me, and pressed his lips to 
my forehead, but those words more than repaid 
me for any sacrifice I had made. 


Really, I had no idea my dress would be a 
matter of so much consequence and criticism 
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Fod ante that I desire to do “ all the right” | more than an nok which might have been 
in this matter, that I came among this people;employed to much better purpose, in coaxing 

with my new ly assumed responsibilities, hon- fa refractory hair to lie in plain folds behind 

estly purposing to order my life and conversa- { my ears. With the aid of a brush, and con- 
tion for His glory. But it is not always doing} siderable energy, this was achieved at last ; but 
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this to yield to the whims and narrow-minded ;the result was anything but satisfactory. | 
prejudices of others. hardly knew myself. 

I ought to have remembered this yesterday; ‘ Bertha, where are you?” ' It was growing 
morning, when I went down to see if the pud- {into twilight, when Bryan’s voice came up stairs 
ding was nicely browning for dinner, for Bridget {to me, as I sat reading by the window.. I ran 
has her full share of that let-things-take-care- {down to him, but instead of the kiss that I was 
of-themselves notion, so indigenous to hor | contede of finding at the foot of the stairs, he 
branch of the Celtic family. held me off from him, peering curiously into 

I heard voices as I drew near the kitchen ;my face, and asking, “ What in the world ails 
and an eager pronunciation of my name ar{you?” 
rested my steps. Ilaughed. “ Why, don’t you like my looks?” 

“Shure, an’ it’s a mortal shame for’emto} “No, indeed, I don't ; ;” (very emphatically. 

say that same, an’ the curls lyin’ round her} 5a what has possessed } you to arrange your hair 
swate young face, just like autumn sunshine} in that barbarous style ?” 
whe. the days begin to grow short.” “Because, you know, a wminister’s wife 

“Well, Biddy, it’s nothing as concerns me,‘ shouldn’t indulge her hair in any curling pro- 
you know,” was the rather mollifying rejoinder. i pensity. But come in here, and I’ll tell you all 
“Only, I once heerd Mrs. Parsons tellin’ Miss $ about it.” 

Wheeler, last night, that she did wish Mrs. Ray-§ He suspected something of the truth; I saw 
mond wouldn’t wear such a heap of curls be- ‘he did, by the expression of his face, as he re- 
hind her ears. It wasn’t settin’ a good exam- ; moved his overcoat. 

ple, and didn’t look sober, and staid like, as a} Then we went into the sitting room, and I 
minister’s wife ought to.” i told him all—but, somehow, my tears came 

I had heard enough. I walked deliberately } with the commencement of the story, and my 
into the kitchen, to the manifest confusion of:sobs concluded it, for Mrs. Parsons’ remarks 
Biddy and Mrs. Parsons’ girl, who, I suppose, Shad wounded my feelings more than I was 
partially reassured themselves with the hope ‘ aware. 
that I had not overheard their conversation. { We sat before the bright grate fire. Bryan 

Bryan came home to dinner, in a hurry, in his easy chair, and I on a smaller one, my 
bringing company with him. He had made an} i head bowed on the arm of his. 
engagement for the afternoon, and soI had no} He did not speak as I finished, but sat still a 
opportunity of speaking with him on this mat- i few moments, looking inte the flames. Then 
ter. she lifted me up, and carried me to the mirror. 

But it weighed heavily on my heart. A very} “ There, Bertha,” setting me down, “come back 
rebellious one it was, too, I fear, for the right {to me when you have taken down your hair.” 
way did not seem very clearly defined before; It was but the work of a few moments, for 
me. the loosened folds rolled back to their natural 

In the first place, my curls are perfectly na- ; ringlets. 
tural; and I should be obliged to expend twice} Then I returned to Bryan. “Now, Bertha 
the time I now do on my hair, to overcome; Raymond,” he said, drawing his arm around 
their sinuous inclination. me, “ never, till your hair has grown gray, let 

In the second, I have always worn them, and me see you wear it in any other manner. Your 
nature intended that I should, by making them } curls are, to me, a part of you. When I first 
especially becoming to me. looked on your face, the fairest among women, 

God has given me a deep love for the beauti-? they lay a bright frame-work around it, and in 
ful, the graceful, the harmonious; and who{;my memory, they will lie there always. Na- 
shall dare to rise up, and say that I have no? ture gave them to you—you have a right to 
right to develop these elements of my nature; { keep them.” 
that I shall warp and stultify a part of my} After this,my husband talked a long time, 
mental being. of the duties we owe to ourselves, and to others, 

And because He has not given this beauly-}and my mind saw these things much more 
love to all men, because, from ignorance of mind} clearly, when Bridget called us to supper. 
or heart, their eyes are darkened that they can- 
not see, and hence, out of this very ignorance,} What asweet girl Minnie Dutton is! I am 
set themselves up to judge those that can—is it ; writing it with tears blurring my eyes; they 
a duty to sacrifice our outward tastes and har-} are happy ones, though, for Minnie’s heart and 
monies to their narrow-mindedness? Soargued ; mine are very close to each other now. 
my reason; but I remembered Mrs. Parsons} She struck me, especially, when I saw her 
was a very influential woman in the church, § the first time at church. She has one of those 
and that my position would demand many sa-} pure, delicate, Saxon faces, with blue eyes and 
erifices. Doubtless plain dress was one of my} bronze hair, which always carry one back to the 
duties. old feudal days, when the bright heads of 

So at last I went to the glass, and devoted ; English maidens beamed vut from the lattices on 
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MY FIRST MONTH AT ielioation PARSONAGE. bide 
the knights ahe vile with white phime. and of sehnendite shifts and annoyances Siti this 
flashing spears, into the court below. term, and I can’t bear it any longer. This pal- 

Minnie lives with her mother and her uncle, 3 try debt, too, is like a nightmare upon my ener- 
(her father is dead,) in the pretty white cot-} gies, and pay it I must and shall;ia the only 


tage on the hill. way that lies open to me The sin be with him 
Ie. brother Eldredge is at college, and she is { who brought me to it. Only you get possession 
attending the village high school. of the letter that, despite my entreaties, (I’ve 


This is an abridgment of the knowledge I} descended to this, Minnie!) will, I know, be 
gleaned of Minnie’s antecedents the next week. ‘sent this week; for, you see, if our precious 

But we met soon after, at the society. I} uncle gets hold of it, he’ll neither pay it, or de- 
hardly know how it was we became so well ac- } fray the remainder of my college expenses.” — 
quainted in so little time. I think our souls} And so ran the despairing letter of the young 
must have looked at each other. collegian. 

Bryan says we are somewhat alike, which is,} “Oh! Mrs. Raymond, if you only knew E!- 
I suppose, the highest compliment he could be-} dredge! He is so noble,so generous, so proud, 
stow upon any woman. sand J know what that dark hint of paying the 

At any rate, last Saturday, Minnie passed the § debt means—he has resolved on gambling to 
day with me, and an amusing time I had of it,: obtain the money, and the very thought—it 
listening to ‘her humorous description of her: ‘ will break my heart.” 
first profound dread of the parson’s wife. “ But: “But, Minnie, why don’t you show your bro- 
it’s all gone now,” she says. ¢ ther’s letter to your uncle? He surely couldn’t 

Last evening, I went up into the back cham-‘ resist that.” 
ber to see the sunset move, with its redfeet, up} - “Yes, he would, and disgrace him, too, if 
the gray mountain on the west, when Minnie’ 8 ' possible. And kldredge has one of those proud 
voice came up to mo from the ‘kitchen. “ No, ¢ ‘natures, that would never endure anything of 
Biddy, don’t call Mrs. Raymond ; I came in this the kind. Besides this, you know how very deli- 
way on purpose to find her all alone, and, as ¢cate mamma’s health is, and any knowledge of 





you say she is up stairs, I’ll’go to her.” ; this matter would throw her right back on her 
Iran to the balustrade as she set her foot on{sick bed. If I could only raise that hundred 
the lowest stair. dollars! There are my pin. and rings, which 
* May I come up, Mrs. Raymond ?” sm ight bring ten, but mamma would miss them, 

“ Certainly, dear.” and then where would the rest come from ?” 


“T saw that something was troubling her, ; My heart ached for her. She said this so de- 
with my first glance into the sweet face. It | spairingly, with the tears standing siill on her 
was very pale, now, and the small mobile mouth $ soft cheeks. 

was tremulous with the sobs below it. “Qh, Minnie!” drawing my arm around her, 

I took her into the chamber. “ What in the ;“ If I only had the moncy, instead of my sym- 
world brought you in the back way, Minnie?” { pathy, to give you!” 

“Because I was afraid I should meet some: Scarcely had the words passed my lips, when 
one in the front hall. Oh! Mrs. Raymond, [}a new thought flushed into my mind. Thero 
am very, very wretched ;” breaking down in a} were the parlor carpet and curtains I was in- 
storm of sobs. tending to purchase before cousin Hester’s visit. 

“Minnie, darling, don’t give way so. Tell j I might do without these, for the ingrain car- 
me what is troubling you. Am I not your true; pet was a very tasteful one, and the embroi- 
friend? 4s ; dered curtains exceedingly graceful, but I felt a 

“I know you are, and it is this thought that {little anxious, in view of the scrutinizing glances 
has brought me here, but :” her fast flow- of my fashionable cousin, and so had resolved 
ing tears finished the sentence. § upon a partial regeneration of the parlor for her 

It was long before I drew the story from Min- { advent. 
nie. Her uncle, who is the guardian of the} I had consecrated the hundred dollars mamma 
few thousands her father left the family, is, it {gave me when I left home, to this matter. I 
seems, a stern, exacting sort of man, with whom } had not even mentioned it to Bryan, but the 





his relatives have very little sympathy. ; ‘ next week I had resolved to send to the city 
Eldredge, Minnie’s idolized brother, has en-} for the furniture. 

tered on his third year at college, but his parsi-’ But I could do without it very well, and save 

monious old uncle will hardly allow him funds $ Minnie’s brother. There was a little struggle 

to defray his expenses. :in my heart, as I had strangely set it on a new 


Last year, the young gentleman incurred a} Brussels carpet, with white lilies winding 
debt of a hundred doliars, for which he has {through a ground-work of crimson. 
been constantly harassed this term by the cre- But. I did not tell this to Minnie. I only said, 
ditor, who is one of the under stewards. § Wait a moment,” and I went down stairs.— 
The man threatened at last to write to Min- 3 Two minutes later I returned. “ Minnie, here 
nie’s uncle, and had fulfilled his threat, but she are a hundred dollars. Take them, and save 
had taken it from the office that day without } your brother.” 
her uncle’s knowled; ge. I cannot stay to write what followed. But 
“There is no use, ” wrote her brother, “in{ oh! that look of wild joy that broke into Min- 
my trying to get on this way any longer. Uncle § nie’s face, as the glad truth flashed into her 
Aaron’s stinginess has reduced me to all sorts seal; the cry with which she clasped her arms 
VoL. vi1.—15 
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around me, and called me her brother’s earthly arm, I told him all. There were tears (the first 
salvation, would have repaid me for a thou-;I had ever seen there,) in the brown eyes of 
sand Brussels carpets. ‘Bryan Raymond, when I concluded. After a 
After Minnie left me, I went down stairs into § w hile, he drew out a slip of paper from his 
the parlor, and it seemed to me the ingrain car- ; $ poc ket. It was a despatch from cousin Hester; 
pet, and the white curtains, looked fairer to me } “ Coming to-morrow, Bertha.” I laid it down 
than any that were ever born of the looms of quietly. This could not stir the calm tides of 
Kidderminster or Paris. There was a great {my heart, though a few hours earlier I should 
calm and a great light in my own heart, and’; not so quietly have received the announcement. 
the world without reflected it all. ; And all to-day, when I have been dusting 
At last there was a footstep in the hall, which the parlors, and preparing some of mother’s 
my ear learned long ago, and Bryan came into ; “sponge cake” for cousin Hester’s advent, there 
; has been a joy at my heart that could only find 
“Why, Bertha, how bright you look to-{ its expression in the rhymes that have flowed 
night!” was his first greeting. over my lips—rhymes in which I have blessed 
“ And so do you, Bryan.” God for the happiness of this present life, and 
‘Then my looks must be the reflection otitis hope of the future one. 
yours. You have been doing something very} The sun is going down, while I sit writing 
good. I know it, my Bertha, : for your heart is } by the window. It is quite time they were 
in your face.” : here. How quiet and happy I await them.— 
Ilaughed. “Well, it shan’t be on my lips $ There is a carriage climbing the hill. That is 
now, any way. But come, Bryan, supper’s been } ; Bryan, for a certainty, waving his handkerchief, 
waiting a half hour, and I know you are hun-} for the light strikes on the window before me. 
A lady’s face reaches eagerly out of the car- 
riage. Cousin Hester has come! 


the room. 









gry.” 
Last evening, though, sitting on his chair- 





THE VEILED ANGEL, 


BY JANE MARIA MEAD, 
He called upon them in a voice of thunder, 
And scourged them back with un avenging rod. 








When our first parents were from Eden driven, 
Through life-long years to bear a weary load, 
Urging their slow, tired footsteps on to Heaven, : . 2 : ; 
An Angel eyed with them on the road. But if tow’rd Heaven their eager footsteps hurried, 
cis, ag Ate 9 : And each, obedient, walked 2s God’s dear child, 
They felt not half the we ary weight they carried ; 


~~ e gle ory of his face was veiled and hidden ; 
The Angel softly spake, and sweetly smiled. 


1us its sweet radiance they failed to scan ; 


Sin, 1, by his voice, was ever, ever chidden, ae 3 : 
He seemed the foe, and not the friend ‘of man. On—to the Night of Death ; on—to Life’s Morning, 
This weeping pair were by the Angel driven, 
Whene’er they paused to gather deadly flowers, With many a pensive smile, and solemn warning, 
Or pluck forbidden fruit from baneful boughs, Until he left them at the gates of Heaven. 
Or trifle with the solemn-footed hours, fie ots 
God’s Angel bent on them his awful brows. Then—when they nevermore his aid need borrow, 
Then—he unveiled at last his radiant face; 
If from the narrow path, in pleasing wonder, He is the friend of Man—his name is Sorrow— 
They roamed for idols ’mid the works of God, He walks with us, and all the human race. 





DICTUM PROBOSUM. 


BY ANNA M. D. M’COY, 


That careless word ! that careless word ! Thou who alone canst cleanse the heart 
My soul is filled with keen regret, From every foolish thought and vain, 


O make me choose the better part, 
The path that leads to where Thou art, 
And wash away each stain. 


That from my lips ’twas ever heard, 
hat I so thoughtlessly have erred, 
I never can forget. 


How it embitters every hour, Wilt Thou not freely now forgive 


That careless word I breathed to-day ; The wanderer who would come to Thee? 
O Memory! thou hast fearful power Wilt Thon the sinful one receive, 
To seathe my soul like lava shower ; Who, trusting, says, ‘“ Lord, I believe; 
And Peace has flown away. I would Thy follower be?” 
What tempted me, that I should speak Yes, in Thy word, Thou bidd’st me come, 
That solemn word in thoughtless jest ? Thou’lt give my wearied spirit rest; 
What, but a wicked heart, so weak, Then, when on earth my work is done, 


So prone to evil, loth to seek Thy angels will convey me home, 
What only can make blest. To be forever blest. 
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BESTOWING CHARITIES; 
OR, DIFFERENT WAYS OF DOING THE SAME THING. 








BY LIZZIE LINWOOD, 


The winter of 1854-5 was one of extreme se-{ there was nothing out of place, and with that 
verity. Provisions were high, and so great was quiet self-possession that indicates a pure beart 
the suffering of the poor, that exertions were}and refined feelings, she opened her door, and 
made in almost every town, within our know-}plesantly bade the strangers enter. The man 
ledge, for their relief. Particularly in the town } set down the basket, and went back to the car- 
of 8 did it become a fashionable amuse-} riage, while the ladies, nodding familiarly, walk- 
ment, among the wealthy, to seek out and be-}ed into the room and unceremoniously seated 
stow charity upon those less favored than them- i themselves. 
selves. Many were relieved and many were} “ Want enough here, I guess,” whispered one 
distressed by these efforts. Widow E of the young ladies. 
who, with her only child, and he an invalid,; “ Wish they’d keep a better fire such a cold 
lived just upon the border of the town, had } diy’ ” said the other, loud enough for the sick 
escaped, for some time, the scrutiny of ‘these } boy to hear. 
eager doers of good deeds, She had been deli-} “We called,” said the elder lady, “to see if 
cately reared, well married, and happily settled. ie were in need of assistance. Some of us 
But, a series ‘of misfortunes, the last and great-} ladies in town who are able, have kindly under- 
’ 
§ 











est of which was the death of her husband, had} taken the task of searching out the poor this 
reduced her to a situation where the strictest } winter, and relieving their wants. And a task it 
economy was necessary, and much exertion, to} is, t too. But I suppose we shall have our re- 
keep herself and child provided with the neces- } wa urd. We thought by the looks of this build- 
saries of life. Her own health had suffered from } ing that there must very poor people live here. 
the exertions she had been obliged to make, } But what does this boy do for a living ?” 
which, with the illness of her child and the se-} The widow’s face burned. But without ven- 
verity of the weather, had almost prevented her} turing a glance at her son, whose sensitive feel- 
leaving home, and she began to fear that her tings she ‘knew were hurt more than hers, she 
slender means would fail her before spring, and } replied : 
that the pains of her cherished one would be} “My son is unable to labor at all. He is suf- 
increased for want of warmth and food. fering from an injury occasioned by trying to 

“Do not fear for me, mother,’ said the } saw and split our wood last winter. He was 
suffering boy one day, as he saw her look of de-}never strong, and the exertion was too much 
jection, ‘and fancied the cause. “ Perhaps I shall} for him. He has never been well since.” 
nor live till spring, and then there will enough “Oh, that was a child’s complaint. Let 
left with what you can do, to provide for your; him run in the street, and he’d be well enough. 

wants. I wish my boy was as healthy looking as he is. 

“There will not be enough leftif you are gone, } He has a fine ruddy countenance. You’ll ruin 
my child,” replied the mother. “I fear I could} him if you let him mope about in the house so, 
have but little enjoyment, even of the luxuries | thinking he is sick. It is a bad plan to in- 
of iife, if my last living treasure were taken away. | dulge s 
Better is poverty—yes, and want—than the} “Oh, come, mother, hurry,” interrupted one of 
heart’s desolateness ;” and the widow murmur- } the young ladies. “You said you wouldn’t 
ed a prayer for the life of her child. i stay but a minute. I shall get the ague, it’s so 

“Who can that be, mother ?” said the invalid, {cold here, I do believe. And the two daughters 
raising himself from his couch, to get a better } of fashion shook and tittered and moved nearer 
view of a carriage that had stopped i in front of } the fire, while the poor invalid’s face grew more 
their house. RS ruddy,” the blood became hot in his veins, 

“Who can it be? Surely,” said Mrs. E——— } jand his heart beat with a fearful quickness, and 

“some one must have mistaken the place at} he wished he was a man—a strong man—that 
which they were to stop,” And wiping away} She could provide for his mother, and save her 
the tears that had gathered in her eyes, she; >from insult in her own house. 
added another stick to their scanty fire, as if; “Isuppose you have no husband,” continued 
from an instinctive desire to make a stranger | the benevolent lady. “What do you have to 
comfortable. }live upon?” 

“See! mother! They: are all getting out, 6 “T own this building, and rent a room in it 
said the boy, a flush of excitement stealing over ; for fifteen dollars a year,” replied the widow, 
his pale face, i leaving her visiter’s supposition unnoticed, for 

There was a middle aged lady and two young} she felt disinclined to speak of her dear, lost 
ladies, all richly attired and well protected by} companion. 
firs from the coldness of the weather. The} “Fifteen dollars a year! Bless me—you 
driver took from-the carriage a basket, and fol- j don’ t live upon that, surely.” 
lowed them to the door. ¢ “Itis all I have except. what little I can earn 
The widow glanced around her room, bat} by my own labor. But poor health, and my 
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son’s But here she hesitated, for she did She now opened a little account book she 
not wish to hear another reference to her child ? carried in her hand, and with a pencil com- 
such as that to which she had just listened.}menced making a note of the things, reading 
“ But,” she continued again, wishing to end the} aloud as she wrote: “Twenty dollars worth 
conversation, “we have not wanted for bread} of clothing, and one dollar in money, making 
yet, and perhaps may not.” in all, fifty dollars worth of clothing, and ten 
“ How much do you have to pay a cord for } dollars in money that I have scattered among 
your wood?” persisted the bearer of charities.;the poor to-day. What do you think Mrs. 
“ Five dollars,” $ Russell will say to that, Julia?” 
“Coal would be a great deal cheaper for you.”} “I hardly think she has done as much,” said 
“J know it would if I had a stove adapted to ‘the daughter. 
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it. But I cannot get one at present. $ “We shall hear about it to-night, at Mrs. 
“Do you burn oil?” still continued the lady, } O’Neal’s party,” said Mary. 

observing a lamp upon the shelf. “Come, come,” said the mother, getting in a 
“We do.” hurry at the mention of the party, “we must 
“Jt would be better for you buy tallow and} go;” and calling the driver to take the basket, 

make candles.” they nodded to Mrs. E———, and took their 


Mrs. E——— knew to the contrary, but she} departure as unceremoniously as they had made 
remained silent. It was anything but pleasant; their entrance. 
to have her affairs searched into in so free a} The widow felt relieved. She had stood on 
manner. She knew her child’s feelings were} the floor and received the things as they had 
being tortured, and she heartily wished her cha-} been offered to her, but was so undecided as to 
ritable friends were gone. Though for the sake} what she ought to say in return, that the bene- 
of procuring more comforts for her suffering} factors were gone before she had fixed upon 
boy, she felt that she could gladly accept assis-}any manner of expressing her thanks. She 
tance. 3 was, however, reminded of her neglect by hear- 
“Do you buy your boy’s clothing ready} ing, through the door which had been left open, 
made ?” asked the lady, seeming determined to} one of the daughters remark ? 
make herself acquainted with all that concerned; “What an ungrateful set they all are. I 
the poor woman. $declare! it is enough to discourage any one 
“1 do not,” was the reply; “I get the mate-;trying to do any thing for them.” But the 
rials and make them myself.” carriage started, and prevented the reply from 
“Then you could alter part worn clothing for } being heard. 
him ?” An embarrassing silence between mother and 
“Yes, I have frequently done so. He has}son followed the departure of the ladies, The 
worn out most of the clothing his————” she § feelings of both had been deeply wounded, but 
was going to say, his father left, but the word {neither made any remarks. The invalid, whose 
failed of being uttered, and, pausing a moment, } firm, intelleétual face had again become pale, 
she added, “but he does not wear out many}laid himself down upon his lounge, with his 
clothes now.” face to the wall, to hide the tears that he 
“Oh, come, mother; do let us go,” again } could no longer suppress, while the mother 
arged one of the young ladies, shivering as if}laid away the things, the sight of which she 
no one could feel the cold as she did. “TI’ll} feared would never be agreeable, and quietly 
empty the basket. Come.” And drawing off}commenced preparations for their evening 
her gloves, she went to the basket and com-} meal. 
menced removing its contents. They had scarce finished their plain repast, 
“ What are you doing, Mary? Let them things} when they saw another visiter entering their 
alone,” said the mother, observing her move-}gate. It was dusk, but they could see it was 
inents. And, approaching her, she took from no one with whom they were acquainted. 
her a faded, old-fashioned velvet cape, which she } “Oh! mother! I hope it is not another 
was holding up with a thumb and finger, and charitable lady,” said the sick boy. “How 
at arm’s length, as though she feared the conta- } dreadful it is to be poor!” 
gion of an unfashionable thing, and turnifg to} There was no time for reply, for the lady was 
the widow, the lady remarked: S heegly knocking for admittance. And with a 
“ Here is a cape that will do you a great deal} silent prayer that her son’s feelings might be 
of good. It cost twelve dollars, and is as warm} spared, the widow again opened her door to 
now as it ever was. And here is a linen coat. } admit a stranger. 
The sleeves are worn some, but youcan fixthem} “A pleasant looking lady entered with 4 
over for your boy. It will be warm enough for} bundle of tracts in her hand, and, after taking 
him to wear in the house.” And the kind lady}the proffered seat, and remarking upon the 
drew her firs closer around her. “And here is} coldness of the weather, she said: 
a calico dress. It is faded, but it will last you}; “I have some tracts here that are published 
a great while if you are careful.” pool gratuitous circulation. They contain seme 
She then took from her pocket a costly purse, } excellent things.” And removing two or three 
and drawing from it a dollar bill, she laid it } from the bundle, she handed them to Mrs, 
upon the table, saying: E———-._In turning to do so, she noticed the 
“We do not give much money; there is} poor boy, who had moved to the further end of 
usually so little judgment used in spending it.” {the lounge, that he might, if possible, escape 
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observation, and approaching him, she kindly $companion. But God knows what is best for 
inquired if he was out of health. us. We must not doubt His wisdom, or wish 

“He is suffering from a difficulty in the back, ; to interfere with what He does, though we may 
occasioned by over exertion,” said the mother. }do much towards mitigating grief by kindness 
“T am fearful the spine is affected beyond} to each other.” 
cure. He walks with much difficulty.” “My trust is in God,” replied the widow. 

“ Poor boy,” said the lady, “it must be hard ; “and I have never, for a moment, doubted but 
to have to stay within doors. But do you not? that ‘ He doeth all things well.’” 
ride sometimes?” she asked, taking his thin,; “I will send your little boy some books to 
white hand in hers. ~ read, if you are willing.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the invalid. “I have; “Oh! you are very, very kind,” said the 
no father to take me to ride. ButIliketostay;mother. “It would be a great comfort to 
here with mother, only it makes me feel bad to; him.” 
think I can not do any thing for her.” The poor boy’s eyes grew bright at the 

“Do you have any books to read?” asked}thought of “books,” and, unconsciously, he 
the lady. 3clasped the lady’s hand, which had not yet 

“JT have a few, but I have read them through } been withdrawn, in both of his. 
several times.” The lady was much affected by his mute 

“He is very fond of reading,” said the mother, } eloquence, and could scarcely repress her tears, 
“and it is often a matter of grief to me that I} as she added: 
am unable to supply him with books.” “ And you will let me send my family physi- 

“Have you had gdod medical advice during}cian here. He is a very skillful man, and I 
his illness ?” $dare say can do something to help this poor 

“TI fear we have not had,” wasthe reply. “I‘boy.” And, disengaging her hand from the 
called in a physician once, but he said it would} invalid’s, she drew from her pocket her little 
require a long treatment to do him any good,”} porte monnaie, and taking from it a two 
and the widow’s eyes filled with tears. ‘dollar bill, she begged the widow to accept 

“Mother can’t afford to pay a doctor’s bill{ it, saying she could very well do without 
for me,” said the sick boy, encouraged by the;it, and perhaps it would purchase some little 
lady’s kind inquiries. “Iam willing to besick,;luxury that the sick boy would like. And 
and suffer, though I would like to get well for{}without giving them time for any further 
mother’s sake.” ° expression of the gratitude she knew they felt, 

“How long has your husband been dead?” she took her leave, promising not to forget 
asked the lady, kindly. $them. 

“Two years.” ¢ A little aid, timely rendered, and kindly 

“It must be a great affliction to lose a‘ offered to the poor—how good it is! 





KING HENRY I] AND THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 


That the ballads of “Henry the Second and } ter with the merry Miller of Mansfield not only 
the Miller of Mansfield” and “Edward the; furnished a theme for “a metre ballad-monger,” 
Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth” are re-} but seems to have supplied Chaucer with a hint 
cords of real events, is a belief common to the} for his inimitable story of the “ Miller of Tromp- 
shepherd, the husbandman, and the mechanic,} ington.” Percy, indeed, seeks the original of 
if not countenanced by the strict and scrupu-} the “ Miller of Mansfield” in “John the Reeve,” 
lous antiquary. They are true to the character} a poem on an adventure between Edward the 
of the people as well as to the characters of the ; First and one of the royal bailiffs. The resem- 
two monarchs; they are remarkable for their} blance is strong, but ballad-makers may say 
jolly humor, their lively manners, and hearty } with the rural proverb, “Like is a bad mark 
and homely old English feelings. Such sallies } among your neighbors’ sheep :” it is impossible 
sound a little different from the diplomatic re-' to settle originality by the aid of resemblance. 
ports of court-chroniclers now-a-days: an easy ) The story was popular, and one poet reckoned 
intercourse seems to have existed in former; he had as good aright to it as another. The 
times between the prince and the people; and } ballad is very old, the humor genuine, and the 
few have in these latter days ventured to renew } incidents diverting. 
it saye the late emperors of France and Austria,} King Henry, says the minstrel, rode on a time 
who had the tact to be familiar without loss of }to Sherwood, to hunt the hart and the buck, 
dignity. {which he did with such good will that he left 

To Henry the Second, one of the best and all his lords far behind, and lost both his game 
most generous of the English monarchs, many; and his way; the more he sought for a road, 
romantic adventures are ascribed: his love-pas-} the more astray he went. 
sages with the Fair Rosamond employed the} « Wandering thus wearily, all alone, up and down, 
pens of our early poets; his troubles, occasioned; With a rude miller he met at the last: 
by his rebellious children, have called down the } Asking the ready way unto fair Nottingham « 
sympathy of all historians; while his encoun-; Sir, quoth the miller, I mean not to jest, 
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Yet I think, what I think, the sooth for to say, 
You do not lightly ride out of your way. 


Why, what dost thou think me, quoth our king merrily, { 
Passing thy judgment upon me so brief? 

Good faith, said the miller, , I mean not to flatter thee, ‘ 
I guess thee to be but some gentleman thief; 

Stand thee back in the dark, and light not adown, 

Lest that I presently crack thy knave’s crown.” 


PRRARRARAAS 


The king smiled, and said, “I am not a thief, | 
but a true gentleman. I have lost my way, and § 
seek for a lodging.” “Thou a gentleman!” ex-; 
claimed the miller; “why, all thy estate hangs ? 
on thy back, and hast not one penny in thy 
purse. Yet thou mayest be a true man; and 
if thou art, I will give thee a lodging.” “Atrue} 
man,” said his majesty, “I have ever been ; and } 
there’s my hand on it.” “Nay, friend,” ob-} 
served the miller, “I shake no hands in the 
dark; I must know thee better before we cross 
palms: but come on, we are now close at my 
house.” At the house the king soon arrived ; 
it smelled strongly of puddings and seething 
souse, and was full of smoke; yet for all the 
smoke there was light enough for the miller to 
peruse the monarch’s face by. 


‘T like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face, $ 
With my son Richard this night shalt thou lie; $ 

Quoth ‘wife, by my troth it isa handsome youth, 3 
Yet it is best, husband, to deal warilye. 

Art thou no runaway, prithee youth tell ? 

Show me thy passport and all shall be well.” 





The young monarch bowed as the wife urged } 
her scruples. “I am but a poor courtier,” he 
said, “and have ridden out of my way; any} 
kindness you can show me will be amply re-} 
quited.” ; 


“Then to the miller his wife whispered secretly, 
Saying, it seemeth this youth’s of good kin, 
Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners; 
To turn him out certainly were a great sin. 
Yea, quoth he, you may see he hath some grace, 
When he doth speak to his betters in place.” 


The ' wife then said to King Henry: “ Young} 
man, thou art welcome; and as thou art wel-} 
come, thy lodging shall be of the best: I will} 
give fresh straw to thy bed, and spread good 
brown hempen sheets upon it.” ‘And when 
that is ready,” observed the miller, thou shalt? 
have for thy companion no one worse than our} 
own son: but stay, art sure thou art not popu- 
lous?” “An’ he be,” exclaimed the son, he 
shall not lie with me.” 





“This caused the king suddenly to laugh most heartily, ; 
ill the tears trickled fast down from his eyes; 

o their supper were they set orderlye, 

th hot bag-puddings and good apple-pyes, 

ppy ale, good and stale, in a brown bowl, 

hich did about the board merrylye trowl.” 


“T drink to thee, good fellow, and to all who SW 


are ruled by petticoats, wherever they be,” said } 
the miller, taking an enormous pull at the } 


> be bought ?” 





thy son.” Prithee, friend,” 
“talk less and drink more; you detain the 
; bowl.” The good ale opened more fully the 
social miller’s heart. 


said Richard, 


“ Wife, quoth the miller, fetch me forth Lightfoot, 
And of his sweetness a little we'll taste. 

A fair venison-pasty brought she out presently: 
Kat, quoth the miller; but mind me, no waste! 
Here’s dainty Lightfoot, in faith, said the king, 

I never before ate of so dainty a thing.” 


“Tt is no dainty at all here, sir,” said Richard, 
the son, ve eat of it every day!” “ Indeed,” 
answered the king; “and in what town inay it 
“ Bought !”” exclaimed the other; 
“why we never pay a penny for it; we find it 
} running beside us in merry Sherwood.” 


“Then I think, said the king, that it is venison, 
Each fool, quoth Richard, full well may know that; 

Never are we without two or three in the house, 
Very well fleshed and excellent fat: 

But prithee say nothing wherever thou go; 

We would not for two-pence the king should it know.” 


“Doubt me not,” replied Henry, “the king 
shall never know more on it for me;” and after 
a mighty draught of that provincial compound 
of ale and wine called lamb’s wool, his majesty 
went to repose on his fresh straw and sheets of 
brown hemp. His courtiers, who had lost him 
at night, found him in the morning at the mil- 
ler’s door ready to mount and begone. They 
dropped on their knees and called him “Sire,” 
which made the miller’s heart start—he thought 


> at once of his rough welcome, the perilous secret 


of the venison-pasty, and of the gallows. 


“The king perceiving him fearfully trembling, 
Drew forth his sword, but nothing he sed ; 

The miller down did fail, crying before them all, 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head. 

But he his courtesie for to requite, 

Gave him great living and dubbed him a knight.” 


When the king reached Westminster, and 
with his courtiers talked over all their sports 
and pastimes, he declared that the Miller of 
> Mansfield’s sport was the best, and vowed that 
he should not be satisfied till he had him with 
his wife and son to court. No sooner had the 
messenger delivered the royal order than the 
} miller exclaimed, “I don’t understand the jest; 
what are we to do at court?” “To bé” hasiged 
at least,” said the comforter Richard, remen- 
bering his own tattle in the matter of Lightfoot. 
“Not so, indeed,” replied the messenger; “the 


king loves you, and provides a great feast for 
your sake,” 


‘Then, said the miller, by my troth, messenger, 


Thou hast contented my worship full well; 

Hold, here are three farthings to quit thy ge ntleness, 
For these happy tidings which thou dost tell. 

Let me see; hear thou me; tell to our king 

e’ll wait on his mastership in everything. ay 


No sooner was the royal messenger gone than 


bowl. ‘Ang I pledge thee faithfully, host,” } the miller and his household began to meditate 
replied the King, “and thank thee for this w el-} son the expense as well as equipment suitable 


come; 


but let me mind manners and drink to? for this journey and visit. 


“ Here come outlay 
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and charges indeed,” exclaimed the miller; 
“but we must appear with dignity, though all 
we have gathered should go: we have need of 
new garments, of horses and servant men, of 
bridles and saddles ; this will be a salt matter.” 
The wit of his lady came to the help of the new- 
made knight of Mansfield. 


“Tush, Sir John, quoth his wife, why should you fret 
or frown; 
You shall ne’er be at no charges for me, 
For I will turn and trim up my old russet gown, 
With every thing else as fine ag may be. 
And on our mill-horses swift we will ride, 
With pillows and pannels as we shall provide. 


In this most stately sort rode they unto court, 
Their jolly son Richard rode foremost of all. 

Whe set up for good hap, a cock’s feather in his cap, 
And so they jetted down to the king’s hall; 

The merry old miller with hands on his side, 

His wife, like Maid Marian, did mince at that tide.” 


Now there can be no question that the miller 
and his household played off on this visit a lit- 
tle of the art and wit of the clouted shoe—ap- 
pearing before Henry and his courtiers in rough 
country trim, abating no jot of rustic manners 
or dress. The contrast was to his majesty’s 
liking, and the game was kept up with much 
spirit. “Welcome, Sir Knight,” said the king 
courteously, “and welcome to your gay lady; 
and welcome to thee, too, young squire.” “A 
bots on you; and do you know me?” said 
Richard. How should I forget thee?” replied 
his majesty gravely, “for thou wert my bedfel- 
low, well I wot.” “ Ay!” answered Dick, “and 
by this token thou didst air the sheets royally.” 
“Ah! knave,” said the Knight of Mansfield, 
“thou hast no more manners than—” The 
coming of the queen interrupted this discourse ; 
she spoke kindly and graciously, and gravely 
enjoyed the embarrassment of the miller’s 





dame, who stood as stiff before her as the queen’ 


of spades, while she dropped a courtsey at every 
word, Thedinner scene was the crowning glory 
of this visit; the miller ate all, and drank all 
that was offeredywine, ale and beer, without a 
word: he spoke at last. 


“Quoth Sir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle, 
Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire. 
Aha, said the king, now I think of a thing, 
Some of your Lightfoot I would we had here. 
Ho! ho! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 
"Tis knavery to eat it and then to betray it.” 


“Thou sayest true, Richard,” said the king; 
“but be not angry; let us.have a cup of wine 
together.” “Stay till’ I have dined; stay till I 


;} from apublic house opposite. 
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{round among my ladies there, and choose thee 
3a wife.” Dick surveyed with some disdain the 
, plumed groups of mincing and bridling madams, 
}and exclaimed, “Why, my own love, Jugg 
— with the red head, is worth them 
sall! 


“Then Sir John Cockle the king called unto him, 
And of merry Sherwood made him o’erseer, 
{ And gave him out of hand three hundred pound yearly 
Take heed now you steal no more of my deer; 
And once a quarter let’s here have your view, 
And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu.” 





A HOME WITH THEE. 


BY FANNY FALES,. 


SPHERE ‘ 
Father, I will that they also whom Thou hast given me be 
with me where I am.—John 17, xxiv. 


A home with Thee! 
For this sweet prayer I thank thee, Undefiled! 
And He who loved Thee ere Creation smiled 
)} Will give Thee all the ransomed for Thine own— 
}; From golden harps around the great white throne 
} Swelleth an anthem, soft, and clear, and sweet, 
} That all may join who in yon Heaven meet 
To dwell with Thee. 


With Thee! with Thee! 
} A home forever in the realms above 
» Where all is peace, and purity, and love— 
: To breathe the perfumed air in gardens bright 
} Where flowers are fadeless, and where comes no blight 
$ Over the spirit singing like a bird | 
Oh! this is joy no heart hath ever stirred, 
3 Until with Thee. 





A home with Thee, 
} Thou holy one! Thou blessed Son of God! 
} Thy feet the thorny paths of earth once trod; 
; Thou here wast tempted, and dost feel for all 
) The erring, weeping ones who on Thee call— 


’ The cross, the cup were Thine, that we might claim. 


>} Within the golden gates, in Thy dear name, 
3 A home with Thee. 


; And if with Thee, 

>O! if with Thee J may at last sit down, 
Beyond the grave, and wear the humblest crown; 
Let the beloved ones Thou to me hast given, 
Find by my side a home in yon blue Heaven— 
Room for me, Father, by my angel-child! 
Room fer my dear ones, 0, Thou Undefiled, 

With Thee! with Thee! 





HowAkbD, THE PuiLAnTuropist, standing in the 
street, heard some dreadful oaths and curses 
Having occasion 






have dined,” exclaimed the miller’s son; “I} to go across, he first buttoned up his pocket, 
make but small way among these twatling} saying to a by-stander, “I always do this, when 
dishes of thine; a black pudding were worth} I hear men swear, as I think that any one who 
them all.” “Ay, marry would it, man,” replied} can take God’s name in vain, can also steal, or 
the monarch, remembering his hearty supper} do any thing else that is bad.” 

at the miller’s house; “and I wish we had one) 

here.” “I have one,” said Dick, pullinga large} ‘Do you think little Miss H very pretty 
pudding out from his huge hose, to the great} and lady-like?” said one person to another. 
increase of merriment.at the royal table. The}“I used to think so,” was the reply; “but I 
king, observing the young rustic to be a vigor-} once saw her treat a playmate very rudely, and 
ous lout, said, “If thou wishest to wed, look} she has never looked pretty to me since.” 
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FOTHERINGAY CHURCH, 


iJ 


[ARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AT FOTHERINGAY CASTLE. 





The viilage of Fotheringay, in the north- § Plantaganet family. Cecilia Neville, the wife 
eastern part of Northamptonshire, is chiefly {of Richard, Duke of York, who was killed at 
known as the place where Mary, Queen of {the battle ‘of Wakefield. in 1460, spent many 
Scots, was beheaded, after being a prisoner for} weary years of her widowhood in this strong: 
more than eighteen years, in a country where ; hold. 

1@ had expected hospitality, at least, if not} Henry VII gave the manor to Elizabeth, his 

oe reception of kinship. ; wife; and his successor, Henry VIII, settled it 

“The Castle of Fotheringay, now utterly ; upon his first queen, Catharine of Arragon. 
demolished, and the place where it stood only } Leland describes it about this time as “ fair ‘and 
lesignated ‘by a mound, was built about the {metely strong, with double ditches, and with 4 
year 1084, by Simon de St. Litz, one of the | keep very strong and ancient. There be very 
Norman followers of the Conqueror. We give, { fair lodgings in the castle, and, as I heard, 
above, a view of the church standing a short | Catharine of Spain did great costs of late time 
distance from the site of the castle. The § in refreshing of it.” 
village, once an important place, has now a} _ The grand events in the annals of this castle, 
population of only about three hundred, and is} are the trial, and the tragical execution of Mavy, 
rarely visited by tourists. ‘Queen of Scots, by order of her implacable 

At the period of the Doomsday Survey, the } kinswoman, Elizabeth, of England. 

Countess Judith held land at ae! But few days had elapsed after the execution 
then called Fodringeia. By the second mar-} of Babington and his associates, when orders 
inge of her daughter with David, King of } were sent down to Sir Amyas Pawlet, to remove 
Scotland, the manor of Fotheringay came into} Mary with all possible care and vigilance from 
the possession of the Scottish King; and it was § iC hartley Castle, in Staffordshire, to Fotheringay. 
subsequently held by his sons, Malcolm and Wil-' Sir Amyas, avoiding the public roads, led his 
liam, who were successively kings of Scotland. ; captive about from one gentleman’s house to 

During the fifteenth century, Fotheringay ; another; and the Queen knew not whither she 

Castle belonged to several members of the; was going, until, on the 6th of October, 1586, 
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ween e* 
she saw herself shut up within the dismal 
walls of Fotheringay Castle. ; 

When the English Queen heard that her’ 
royal prisoner was safely lodged there, her; 
gratitude burst forth in an unusual enthusiasm } 
wo the able manager of the journey. ; 

2 Amyas, my most faithful and careful { 
servant,” she wrote to the gaoler “ God! 
Almighty reward thee treblefold for thy most } 
troublesome charge, so well discharged |” 

On the 11th day of the same month, thirty-} 
six out of the whole number of the English § 








ARNE AN 


{had been anxions for her death years before, 
{told her that the validity of laws and acts of 


/ parliament did not depend on their antiquity— 
that new laws were as good as old ones, and 
‘ equally binding—that it did not become her to 
speak against them—and that, in spite of her 
protests, they were all resolved to proceed 
against her by that said act of parliament. 

” Mary said that she was ready to hear and 
sanswer concerning any act against Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Then Gawdy, the Queen’s serjeant, opened 





commissioners who had been appointed to try ; the case against her, with an elaborate account 
the Scottish Queen, arrived at Fotheringay.}of Babington’s conspiracy; asserting, at the 
Several meetings, preliminary to the grand ; close of his oration, that she knew of it, ap- 
one of the trial, were held between the two! proved it, assented to it, promised her assistance, 
parties ; in these the commissioners endeavored } and showed the ways and means of effecting it. 
to persuade the royal captive to plead guilty } When the learned serjeant had done speaking, 
to all the charges about to be brought against!sundry copies of letters, which were said to 
her, but she refused compliance to everything } ‘have been written to her by Babington, and by 
that would really criminate her. : her to Babington, and others, were produced. 
On the morning of the 14th, the com- | According to these second-hand documents, 
missioners assembled in the presence chamber} which contained a scheme of the whole con- 
of the castle. At the upper end of the apart- spiracy, the prisoner had not only invited 
ment, upon a dais, was a vacant chair of state, ‘ foreign princes to the invasion of England, but 
royally canopied, for the absent Queen of ; had also encouraged Babington and his associ- 
England, and “below it, and at some distance } sates to assassinate their sovereign. 
over against,” was a velvet chair, without any During the reading of these letters, Mary was 
canopy, for the Queen of Scots. The commis-{calm; but when, in the latter, mention was 
sioners and their assistants sat upon benches ; ‘made of the unfortunate Earl of Arundel, the 
placed towards the wall on either side of the{son of the Duke of Norfolk, she burst ‘into 
room. Mary herself had no assistant—no ‘tears. 
papers—no witnesses—for everything had been ’ “Alas!” said she, “what has the noble house 
taken from her; and yet she displayed won-: ‘of Howard endured for my sake !” 
derful self-possession and address, and for two} : But presently drying her tears, she replied to 
whole days kept at bay the hunters of her life. ‘ this part of the evidence, declaring that she 
As soon as she had taken her seat, the}knew not Babington, nor ever received any 
Chancellor Bromley told her that her mistress, ; ‘such letters from him, nor wrote any such to 
Queen Elizabeth, being informed, “ to her great: him; that they who ’ pretended that she had 
grief and trouble of mind,” that she had { written to Babington, ought to produce her 
conspired the destruction of her person, and; letters in her own handwriting, and that if 
of the realm of England, and the subversion $  Babington wrote letters to her, they ought to 
of religion, had appointed this present commis- prove that they had come into her possession. 
sion, to hear how she could vindicate herself } There was, indeed, she said, a packet of letters 
from the charges, and make her innocence ; put into her hands about the time alleged, but 
appear to the world. i they had been written almost a year before, 
Mary then rose, and said thet she had come; and she knew not whence they came. She said 
into England to solicit the aid which had been ;}that many persons, compassionating her hard 
promised her, and had ever since been detained ; fate, had secretly made her offers of service, 
a prisoner ; and then she uttered a protest ‘but that she neither excited nor encouraged 
against the authority of the court. {any of them, though she, a close prisoner, cut 
The Chancellor denied that any aid had} off from the world, and for long periods from 
been promised her; but there he stopped, not j all knowledge of what was being transacted in 
venturing to explain—promise or no promise—}it, could not prevent their enterprises. She 
by what law Elizabeth had constituted her a; was not answerable for the deeds of others, 
state prisoner, or attempt to lessen the odium;She had, indeed, used her utmost endeavors 
which had thereby been cast upon the natnioal } for the recovery of her liberty, as nature itself 
hospitality. But he told her that as she had} } dictated and allowed; and to this end she had 
been living in England, she was subject to the i solicited the assistance of her friends, both in 
laws of the realm, and that therefore her pro- } ‘England and abroad. Others might have 
test could not be admitted. It was, however, ; attempted dangerous designs without her 
after some demur, agreed that her protest | knowledge ; and it was an easy matter to 
should be recorded, ‘toge ether with the Chancel-} counterfeit ciphers and characters. Although 
lor’s reply to it. They then read their commis- she denied prompting an invasion of England, 
sion at full length; and, as it was wholly {she was far less emphatic on that point than 
founded upon a late act made to meet the case, ;on the accusation of being privy to the plot 
she protested against the said act as being’ against Elizabeth’s life; here she vowed re- 
made expressly against herself. Burleigh, who ; ; peatedly she would never make shipwreck of 
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her soul by engaging 1n such a bloody crime. {others might be allowe: a to be spectators and 
In reply to a letter said to have been written } witnesses of her last moments—that her faith. 
by her to provoke an invasion, she boldly de-} ful attendants might have liberty to leave 
clared that she suspected Walsingham was the; England without let or hindrance, and quietly 
author of that letter. ‘enjoy the small legacies she had bequeathed 

This direct and terrible attack agitated the }them—and that her body might be conveyed 
accused, who instantly rose and exclaimed with : for interment to France, to be laid in hallowed 
the greatest energy— } ground with the remains of her mother. These 

I call God to witness that I have done ; things she besought her to grant in the name 
nothing, as an individual, not befitting an{of Christ, by their near relationship, by the 
honest man, nor anything, as the servant of my } memory of Henr y VII, their common ancestor, 
royal mistress, unworthy of my office. and by her own royal dignity. 

And, no doubt, the secretary thought that an; On the 7th of February, 1587, the arrival of 
honest man might even do more than he had ‘the Earl of Shrewsbury at Fotheringay Castle, 
ever done, for the sake of the queen and of the; was announced to Mary, who knew what it 
Protestant sentiment. { meant, as Shrewsbury was Earl Marshal. He 

After a very lengthened conference, the} was attended by the Earls of Kent, Cumberland, 
ee adjourned the assembly to the; and Derby ; by one or two ministers of the 

oth of October, then to meet, not in presence ; gospel, and by Beale, the clerk of the Council, 
of the prisoner, nor in Fotheringay Castle, but} ‘Mary rose from her bed, dressed herself, sat 


in the Star Chamber at Westminster. ;down by a small table, with her servants, male 
On the appointed day, the Commissioners sand female, arranged on each sideof her. Then 
assembled; and, without much ceremony,}the door was thrown open, and the English 
the court pronounced sentence against the; ‘noblemen entered with their suite. Beale at 
poor lady. This sentence was afterwards | once proceeded to read the death warrant. 
unanimously ratified by both houses of parlia- § When the warrant had been read, Mary, 
ment. ¢ without emotion, told them that she was ready 


Lord Buckhurst, Mr. Robert Beale, and others, ‘ for death—that death was most welcome to her, 
were sent to Fotheringay to announce herdoom:though she had hardly thought that, after 
to the “Queen of the Castle,” as Burleigh } keeping her twenty years in a prison, her sister 
ironically called the unfortunate prisoner. : Elizabeth would so “dispose of her. She then 
They were instructed to obtain, if possible, a‘ laid her hand on a book, which happened to 
confession of guilt from Mary, who, it, was: ‘be near her, and solemnly protested that, as for 
supposed, would lose heart and courage at the} the death of the Queen, their sovereign, she 





close prospect of death. But the English 
Queen had formed an erroneous estimate of the | 
strength of her rival’s character. Mary, what- 
ever may have been her former errors or guilt, 
suffered and died like a heroine, and a martyr. 
Sh e 
proaching death, not merely with firmness, but 
with cheerfulness, saying she was a- weary of ; 
the world, and glad that her troubles were; 
about to end. 


A few days after the arrival of the “ consience-} 
Sir Drew Dru-; 
ry informed her that, as she had refused to} 


shifters,” Sir Amyas Pawlet and § 


make any submission or confession, and as she 


was dead in law, she had no right to the insignia } 
of royalty which hitherto had been left to her: 
Mary replied, with undiminished } 


in her prison. 
dignity, that she was an anointed queen—that 
in spite of Klizabeth, her council, and her: 
judges, she would still die a queen. While: 
Pawlet’s servants took down her canopy of 


state, the starch Puritan himself sat down with : 


his hat on in her presence, and otherwise in- 
sulted her. 

Mary then wrote to her destroyer a last 
letter, full of dignity, but combined with that 


spirit of meekness and piety suitable to this: 


concluding scene of her unfortunate life. She 
told Elizabeth that her mind was free from 
malice and resentment—that she thanked God 
He was now pleased to put an end to her trou- 
blesome pilgrimage—that the only favors she 
would ask were, that she might not be pri- 


vately put to death, and that her servants and ; 


received the terrible message of her ap-} 


had never imagined it—never sought it—never | 


i consented to it. 

; he Earl of Kent interrupted her, “That is 

‘a Popish Bible,” he said, with fanatic rudeness, 

‘ “and, therefore, your oath is of no value.” 

“Jt is a Catholic Testament,” replied Mary, 
“and therefore, my lord, as I believe that to be 
the true version, my oath is the more to be re- 
lied on.” 

The bigoted Earl then made a long discourse, 
advising her to renounce what he called her 
“superstitious follies, and idle trumperies of 
Popery,” to emb®ace the true faith, and to ac- 
‘vept in her last agonies the spiritual services of 
the Dean of Peterborough, a very learned, de- 
vout, and zealous divine, whom her Majesty 
had mercifully appointed to attend upon her. 

: Mary energetically rejected the Dean, and 
‘demanded the assistance of her own chap- 
lain. 

’ The Earl of Kent, upon this, began to insult 
her, by telling her that her death would be the 
‘life of his religion, as her life would have been 
sits death. He cruelly refused her the at- 
tendance of her chaplain and confessor, affirm- 
ing that it was contrary to the law of God, and 
the law of the land, and dangerous to them- 
selves. 

After a long and desultory conversation, in 
which she put the touching question, whether 
it were possible that her only son could have 
forgotten his mother, Mary calmly turned to 
the Earl Marshal, and demanded when she was 
to suffer. 
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“To-morrow morning, madam, about eight }“vease to lament, but rather rejoice; for thou 
o’clock,” was the Earl’s answer. Sshalt now see a final period to Mary Stuart’s 
The noblemen then departed, and no sooner ‘troubles. The world, my servant, is all but 
was the doomed Queen alone with her at-{vanity, and subject to more sorrow than an 
tendants, than they ran to her, and burst out {ocean of tears can wash away. But, I pray 
into the most passionate expressions of tender- ?thee, take this message when thou goest, that 
ness and sorrow. Mary, retaining a perfect ‘I die true to my religion, to Scotland, and to 
composure of mind, bid them dry their tears, ; France. God forgive them that have thirsted, 
and gave orders that supper might be hastened, ; without cause, for my blood, as the hart longeth 
“for that she had a deal of business on her } for the water-brooks. Commend me to my son; 
hands.” ‘and tell him I have done nothing to prejudice 
That night, after supper, having called her ‘the kingdom of Scotland.” 
servants before her to the table, she drank to} Old Melville still wept. The Queen wept 
them all, and they pledged her in return upon also. 
their knees, mingling tears with the wine, and} “Once more, farewell, good Melville,” said 
imploring her pardon for any offences they ;Mary, embracing him; “ grant the assistance 
might have committed against her. She for-{of thy prayers to thy mistress and Queen.” 
gave them, and asked their forgiveness if ever} She then addressed herself to the lords, 
she had failed in any part of her duty towards ;requesting them to treat her servants with 
them; and then delivered some Christian } consideration, and permit them to stand by her 
advice as to their future conduct in life. She {at her death. 
then, with affecting kindness, distributed the} To the last request the Earl of Kent objected 
few things she had, in the shape of rings, (aS inconvenient, saying it was to be feared 
jewels, and furniture, among them, and retired ; that they would be troublesome to her Majesty, 
to her chamber, where she wrote her last will,;and unpleasing to the company—that, if they 
and three letters—one to her confessor, one to { Were present at the execution, they would not 
the King of France, and the third to her } fail, as Papists all, to put some superstitious 
cousin, the Duke of Guise. This done, she{trumpery in practice; and, perhaps, there 
prayed and read alternately till four o’clock in } would be a dipping of handkerchiefs in her 
the morning, when she threw herself upon her } Grace’s blood, which it was not decent in them, 
bed. Though her eyes were closed, it was} the Protestant lords, to admit of. 
evident to her attendants, from the slight} “My lords,” said Mary, to all this intolerance, 
motion of her lips, and a sort of rapture spread } “I will give you my word they shall deserve no 
over her countenance, that she still continued } blame, nor do such things as you mention; but, 
addressing herself to Him on whom alone her} poor souls, it would do them good to see the 
hopes now rested. last of their mistress ; and I hope your mistress, 
At break of day she rose, assembled her}as a maiden queen, would not deny me, in 
little household, caused Bourgoin, her physician, } regard of womanhood, to have some of my 
to read to them her will, distributed all her} women about me at my death. Surely, you 
clothes, except those she had put on, bade them } might grant a greater favor than this, thongh I 
farewell, and then, when all terrestrial cares} were a woman of less exalted rank than the 
were concluded, retired to her oratory, and} Queen of Scots.” 
knelt before an altar on which her almoner,} Kent was silent, and the other lords did not 
before he was separated from her, had been}choose to take the responsibility of granting 
accustomed to say mass to her in secret. ’what was requested. She perceived their 
About eight o’clock, the sheriff of Northamp- 3 hesitation. 
ton entered the small chamber, with a white; “Am I not cousin to your Queen,” exclaimed 
wand in his hand, and told her that the fatal} Mary, with some vehemence, “descended from 
hour was come. She started up, took down the} the royal blood of Henry the Seventh—a mar- 
crucifix, and turned to take the last few steps} ried Queen of France—and anointed Queen of 
which were between her and the grave. She} Scotland?” 
came forth with a majestic mien, dressed in a} At length, after much consultation, the lords 
gown of black satin, with a veil of lawn fastened } decided that they could only comply with the 
to her caul, and descending to the ground. } Queen’s desires in part; and Melville, with her 
Her chaplet was fixed to her girdle, and she} apothecary and surgeon, and too of her maids, 
kept in her right hand the ivory crucifix which }named Kennedy and Curle, were allowed to 
she had taken from the oratory. In an ante- attend their mistress to the scaffold. 
chamber she was joined by the noble lordsand; The gloomy procession now moved forward 
her two cruel keepers, and presently she found ;to the great hall of the castle, headed by the 
standing in her path Sir Robert Melville, her; sheriff and his officers. In the hall stood the 
house-steward, who had been denied access to} scaffold, which was raised about three feet from 
her for the last three weeks. At the sight of ‘the ground, and was twelve feet square In ex- 
his beloved mistress, the old and faithful ser-}tent. It was covered all over with black cloth, 
vant fell upon his knees before her, and with; with rails round it. Upon this terrible dais 
abundance of tears lamented his hard fate,} were a chair, a cushion, and a block, all covered 
which would make him the bearer of such} with ominous black. 
sorrowful news to Scotland. The Queen mounted the scaffold with an un- 
“Good Melville,” said the Queen to him,;altered countenance, beheld the dreadful ap- 
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paratus of death without dlemay, and sat dawn! form their last office—disrobing their mistress ; 
upon the dismal chair. On her right hand} but the headsmen were in a hurry, and inter- 
stood the Earl of Kent, on her left the Earl of 3 fered, pulling off with their own rude and vul- 
Shrewsbury; the rest of the company, consist-> gar hands a part of her attire, upon which she 
ing of about two hundred gentlemen and in-; observed to the earls that she was not accus- 
habitants of the neighborhood, stood in the} tomed tobe undressed by such valets-de-chambre, 
hall without the rails, Immediately in front} or to put off her clothes before so much com- 
of her was the headsman from the Tower, in a! ; pany. 
suit of black velvet, with his assistant, also in} Here her servants could no longer contain 
black. ‘their feelings, but she put her finger to her 
The warrant was read in a loud voice by } lips, kissed them again, and bade them pray 
Be le: whenit was ended, the company cried,—; for her. 
‘God save Queen Elizabeth !” “ Instead of weeping, rejoice,” she said; I am 
At the same time the heroine of the tragedy; very happy to leave this world, and in so good 
looked d cheerful and easy She bade the officials { a cause!” 
llect that she was a sovereign princess, not; Then the maid Kenne dy took a handkerchief, 
t to the laws and parliament of England, } edged with gold, in which the Eucharist had 
ught to suffer by injustice and violence. } formerly been enclosed, and fastened it over 
declared again that she had not sought ’the eyes of her much-loved mistress. The 
*th’s death, and said that she pardoned { executioner led her to the block, and the Queen, 
from her heart all her enemies. with undaunted fortitude, knelt on the cushion 
Dr. Fletcher, the Protestant Dean of Peter-} before it. 
borough, here stood up, and rudely interrupting{ “Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
her, began a long discourse upon her life, past, ) Spirit ! !? she said, with a clear and unquailing 
present, and to come. The Queen endeavored $ voice. 
to stay him. ’ Such was the end, equally heroic and tragical, 
Dean,” said she, “ trouble not yourself; {of Mary Queen of Scots, in the forty-fifth year 
Tam rhe in the ancient Roman Catholic re-$of her age, and the nineteenth of her capti- 
ligion, and, by God’s grace, I will shed my blood } vity. 
a” } A black cloth was thrown over her remains, 


for it. 


But the dean would not be silenced ; he still} The English noblemen did not leave to the ex- 
pressed her earnestly to change her faith. He} ecutioner, according to custom, the golden cross 
told her that his gracious mistress was very } } around her neck, the chaplet suspended to her 
careful of the welfare of her immortal soul, and } girdle, nor the clothes worn by her at her death, 
- 1 commissioned him to bring her to the only } {lest those dear and venerated spoils should be 


ight path. If she would recant, even now, ; redeemed by her servants, and transformed into 
there might be hopes of mercy. ; relics. They, therefore, burned them. They 
“Good Mr. Dean,” answered Mary, with more} also took great pains to ‘prevent anything being 
earnestness than before, “trouble not yourself } kept that had been stained with her blood—all 
about this matter; I was born in this religion, } traces of which they caused to be carefully re- 
I have lived in this religion, and I will die in; moved. 
this religion !” Just as they were lifting the body to remove 
So saying, she turned aside from him; but} it into the state-room of the castle, in order to 
the dean, turning round the scaffold, again faced } embalm it, they perceived Mary’s favorite little 
her, and again thundered out his sermon; at } lap-dog, which had crept in beneath her dress, 
last the Earl of Shrewsbury ordered him to} between the head and neck of his dead mistress 
cease preaching, and proceed to pray, and whilst; He would not quit the bloody spot, and they. 
the dean prayed in English, Mary prayed alone were compelled to remove him by force. 
in Latin, repeating the Penitential Psalms with } The body of the Queen of Scots was embalm 
great warmth of devotion. When the dean had; ed with little respect, wrapped up in cere-cloth, 
done, she prayed in English for the Church, her } enclosed in a leaden coffin, 
son, and Queen Elizabeth. At the demolition of Fotheringay Castle, 
“ As thy arms,” said she, kissing her crucifix ;} which some say was by the direction of her son, 
“as thy arms, O Jesu, were stretched upon the} a portion of the stained-glass which ornamented 
cross, even so receive me, within the stretched-‘ the hall was removed from the windows, and 
out arms of thy mercy !” $ placed in Milton House, where it still remains. 
“Madam,” cried the Earl of Kent, who was; Fuller, the historian, when he visited Fotherin- 
horrified at her kissing the crucifix, c you had § ‘ gay, before its destruction, records that he saw 
better put such Popish trumpery out of your $ the following inscription on one of the windows, 
hand, and carry Christ in your heart.” ; universally believed to have been traced by the 
“J can hardly bear this emblem,” meekly re-$ Scottish Queen :— 
plied Mary, “in my hand, without at the same; eke ‘the 166 oF all tay teak 
time bearing him in my heart. Nothing suits § Mishap has Inill ihe tn the dust,” 
the dying C hristian better than the image of 
his Saviour.’ 
The two executioners now came forward, and{ Aw Irnisaaan complained of his physician that 
kneeling before her, asked forgiveness for their { he stuffed-him so with drugs, that he was sick 
share in the drama. Her women began to per-j after he got well. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—THE MOGUL, OR TARTAR DY 
NO. II.—BABER. 


Baber, or, to give him his titles at length, s raged by a dream, that he started up, and re- 
Zehir ul Dien Mohammed Baber, was the son of ; lated it to his followers, who all agreed to return 
Sultan Amer, sovereign of the united kingdoms } with him and conquer Samarcand. The indis- 
of Firghana and Indija in Western Tartary, and } cretion of this step is manifest, but not the less 
who was a great-great-grandson of Timur. So}so is the enthusiastic, chivalrous character of 
uncommon were the abilities displayed by} Baber, who thus determined to attempt the 


v 


Baber, even in boyhood, that when he was only 
in his twelfth year he was raised to the throne 
¢ Indija by his father, who, dying from a fall } 
ot long after, left his whole dominions to the 
youthful sovereign. The uncles of Baber, 
Ahmed, king of Samarcand, and Mahmood, king } 
of Baduchshan, endeavored to take advantage ! 


taking of a place containing some thousands of 
soldiers, with an able and enterprising chief, Shu- 
biani, king of the Usbecs, a descendant of Gen- 
ghis Khan, at their head, who had himself but 
recently conquered the city, and whilst the 
alarm was still great at so significant a visit. 
About midnight the party reached a bridge 


of his youth and wrest from him his kingdom, : without the walls; from thence Baber detached 
in revenge for previous attacks by his father’ eighty of his men to a low part of the wall, 


upon them. A sudden mortality among their ; 


troops while besieging the capital of Indija, com- 


pelled them to raise the siege, and entirely de- 
feated their project. From this period the 


events of the succeeding years seem rather to} 


belong to a romance than a history, for history 


shows us few instances of so many reverses en- : 


dured and so much courage and ability exhibited 
in military enterprises by one so young. Having 
subdued different rebellious governors of pro- 


which they scaled by the aid of a hook rope, 
passed quickly round to the entrance, slew the 
; guard, and opened the gates. The whole party 
‘now moved rapidly through the streets, shout- 
‘ing Baber! Baber! His friends, little supposing 
’ him to be attended by a force so absurdly small, 
flocked to his standard; whilst his enemies, 
‘measuring his strength by the terror of his 
‘name, flew to and fro distractedly in search of 
‘ their leaders. 


vinces, Baber attacked and took Samarcand,: Baber, in the meantime, pressed onwards so 
the capital of the kingdom of that name; but! rapidly towards Shubiani and his troops, and 
lost a great part of his army in the moment of } was attended by such multitudes of the people, 
victory, because he would not allow the inhabi-? who made the air ring with their acclamations, 
tants to be plundered. Quitting Samarcand $ that before Shubiani could collect his forces or 
shortly after, to return to Indija, he heard on}clearly understand his danger, he was driven 
his way that he had lost both; his brother Je-?from the city, and left Baber, at the age of 
hanghire, with the assistance of the troops who { eighteen, a second time master of Samarcand. 
had deserted him, having taken possession of }In a short period, however, Shubiani marched 
Indija, and Samarcand having revolted almost | with a powerful army to attempt its recovery, 
as soon as Baber had departed. So hopeless} and Baber went to meet him; but although he 
now seemed his affairs, that only forty horse-{exhibted “on this occasion,” says the Persian 
men remained with him. He was now fourteen. ; historian, “all the good qualities of the general 
Instead of being dispirited, Baber only the more 3 and brave soldier, he was deserted by his allies, 
earnestly set to work to collect adherents and{ and soon after by his own troops. Only fifteen 
make friends, and before two years had elapsed} brave men remained at last by his side, with 
was again master of his own kingdom; having} whom, seeing it in vain to contend any longer 
made peace with Jehanghire by ceding to him: with fortune, he made good his retreat to Sa- 
certain districts, and agreeing that should Sa-}marcand.” He was now besieged by the victor 
marcand again fall into his (Baber’s) posses-;for four months under circumstances of the 
sion, Jehanghire should have the sovereignty; severest distress. He sent round in all direc- 
of Indija. Baber now once more directed his; tions for succor to the princes of the house of 
steps toward Samarcand, but, owing to the de-} Timur, who might be supposed to take an in- 
sertion of his allies and the difficulties of the; terest in the fortunes of their enterprising young 
route he was compelled to take, he had only} kinsman, in vain; and he was at last under the 
240 men left when he reached Samarcand. The} necessity of abandoning the capital and king- 
succeeding events have scarcely a parallel in’ dom at midnight with a hundred followers, to 
history for the skillful audacity of their author.;seek his fortunes elsewhere, being once more 
Baber quietly entered the city about dusk, while! destitute of a home. After various unsuccess- 
the gates were yet, open, and went directly to3ful endeavors to repossess himself of Indija, 
the house of a chief well affected towards him,: from which his brother Jehanghire had been 
but finding no encouragement in the attempt} driven, he found himself, at the age of twenty, 
he meditated, and learning that the whole city}in the court of Backer, prince of Balieh, to 


was by this time in an uproar at the news of 
his arrival, escaped without injury or loss to 
the environs. Scarcely was this done before he 
repented of his precipitate flight, but, being 
Wearied, lay down to sleep, and was so encou- 


$ 


whom he said, “that being a long time the foot- 
ball of fortune, and, like a piece of wood on a 
chess-board, moved from place to place, vagrant 
as the moon in the sky, and restless as a stone 
on the beach, he would therefore be glad of his 
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friendly advice, as he had been so unsuce sessful § 
in -his own resolves 
recommendation to push his fortune in Cabul, 
which \ was then in a state of anarchy. 
mmediately, and in two years from that 
time was firmly seated on the throne of that 
kingdom. 

Some dreadful earthquakes occurred about § 
this time in Cabul, and caused great distress 
and mischief among the inhabitants. Baber, 
by his unwearied care and extensive benevo- } 
lence in mitigating the horrors of the time, com- $ 
pletely gained the love and fidelity of his new 
subjects. He v 
tain his dominion in peace. The neighboring 
sovereigns and princes continually warred 
against him; and during his absence on one 
occasion from the capital, some of the principal 
Omrahs of the country set up a new monarch 
named Rysac. 


set out i 


turned suddenly home to defend their wives 


and families, and Baber, out of ten thousand } 


horse one day under his command, beheld on 
the next scarcely five hundred. 
ever depended upon his own skill and energy 
of character rather than the number of his pro- 
fessing friends or uncertain followers, moved 
instantly toward the capital, in front of which 
he met Rysac with an army 10,000 or 12,000 
strong. In desperate cases the boldest measure 
so often proves by its results to be the most 
prudent, that we can scarcely blame Baber'’s 
conduct upon this occasion, even on the latter { 
score, whilst we cannot but admire the gallant: 
boldness of the exploit. He first challenged 


——OIOOoOrnrrmPmeerrom~™™>» 
$ 


.’ Backer’s answer was a’ 


Baber ? 


vas not, however, allowed to re- } 


On the intelligence reaching } 
Baber’s camp, the greater part of his army re-} 


But he, who; 
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Frequent defeat had instrweted without decreas. 
ing his ardor, and gradually given him the goly 
qualification he appears to have wanted in hig 
youth, precisely because of his youth, n: amely, 
> generalship. Ibrahim II now sat on the impe- 
} rial throne of India. He was an able, energetic 
‘man, but unpopular with the pe ople for his 
cruelty, with the nobles for his insolent arro. 
gance. One expression recorded of him sufi 
}ciently explains hischaracter. He said, “Kings 
>had no relations, but that everybody should be 
‘the slaves of royalty.” The first part of the re. 
?mark naturally produced the events that then 
seemed to prove it true; his brother rebell 
; against him, but was overthrown, and privately 
; assassinated by Ibrahim’s order; while “ every- 
; body,” by which designation we may understand 
, the people, slaves as they might be, would by 
;no means relish being told so, and accordingly 
Ibrahim’s reign was one long scene of domestic 
warfare, 
} Baber first crossed the Indus in 1519, and ad- 
vanced as far as Berah, in the Panjab: from 
}thence he sent a message to Ibrahim, saying, 
that as that country had been for many years 
in the possession of the house of Timur, it was 
proper he should now relinquish his pretensions 
to it, and so prevent the war from being carried 
farther into India. He returned, however, for 
a short time to Cabul, after taking possession 
‘ of a strong fort, in which he found considerable 
i treasure. In the latter end of the same year 
¢he again entered India, but was suddenly re- 
‘ called by the news of disturbances at home; 
Sand the same cause operated a third time to 
‘ prevent his prosecuting his projects. At length, 





Rysac to single combat, which was declined, }in 1523, he crossed the Indus a fourth time, and 
and then in succession five of the principal § advanced to Lahore, and defeated on his way, 
Omrahs who supported Rysac, all of whom he | with great slaughter, the Indian forces under 
slew, and thus filled the hearts of his opponents ; the command of Ibrahim’s officers. “ Accord- 
with such astonishment and admiration, that; ing to the superstitious notions of the Moguls,” 
they not only refused to fight against Baber, } Lahore was burnt, and Baber’s army moved 
but allowed Rysac to be taken prisoner, and:upon Debalpoor. Here the garrison resisted, 
then returned to Cabul, Baber’s faithful sub- } and were according to the barbarous but almost 
jects. As a fit conclusion to this act, Baber{invariable custom of the Mohammedan con- 
ee Rysac, who did not, however, profit § $querers, put to the sword. Baber was here 
by the clemency, for he was afterwards executed | joined by Dowlat Lodi, one of the most power- 
for his share in other disturbances. The death } }ful nobles of the country, and his three sons, 
of Baber’s principal enemy, Shubiani, in 1511, } The youngest of these, Del awir, becoming 4 
now opened the way once more to the throne } great favorite of Baber’s, exposed to him a 
of Samarcand, which he thus possessed for the {scheme that his father and one of his brothers 
third time. He also took Bokara; but was un-; were endeavoring to put into execution, to rnin 
able long to keep possession of either. We pass} Baber bytheir treachery. This communication 
over the events of succeeding years, to that (the 3 of course put Baber on his guard ; but such was 
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greatest of Baber’s life) which more immediate- 
ly concerns these papers, the conquest of Hin- 
dustan. The success of Timur’s invasion—the 
scarcely erased vestiges of Timur’s authority, 
which would give to a similar enterpise on the 
part of his descendant the color of a restoration 
rather than a conquest—the enormous wealth, 


size, and population of India—all this, added to } 


the unhappy, dissatisfied state of the country, 
would naturally induce Baber to look on Hin- 


dustan as a fair field for the development of his } 
‘ligence that Alla one of his officers 
Swas a 
;with Dowlat Lodi, by the 


ambition, and give him the most powerful in- 
centives to attempt the realization of his hopes. 
He had now attained his thirty-sixth year. 


$his noble nature, that he pardoned them and 
} gave them great estates. They returned his 
’ generosity by instant desertion ; and, in conse- 
; quence, so greatly affected Baber’s interest in 
’ Hindustan, that after taking measures to con- 
; solidate under his authority the province he had 
?conquered, he returned for a time to Cabul. 
Here Baber’s besetting fault, sensuality, seems 
sto have overpowered him; and, according to 
Ferishta, he was only awakened from his 
“dream of indolence and luxury” by the intel- 
I , and who 

had been defeated, 
emperor. He in- 


y 


brother of Ibrahim, 
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stautly set out for India, where his presence ‘ this feat with the greatest coolness and dexteri- 
quickly changed the aspect of affairs. Alla;ty, fell back to its former position, and imme- 
joined him on his way; but Dowlat Lodi shut } ; diately Baber ordered the whole army to ad- 
himself up in Milwit, which Baber immediately § ‘vance in the order we have described, which it 
invested and took. "Dowlat having a few days $ did, repelling with great slaughter every attack. 
before put on two swords, boasting what he} Torahim now saw his ruin impending, unless he 
would do to Baber, the latter ordered him to be could break by a tremendous effort the compact 
brought into his presence with those same § power of the Mogul forces, and accordingly ad- 
swords hung about his neck. This, however, {vanced with the flower of his army, and threw 
was. the only punishment inflicted, for Baber; himself with the utmost impetuosity on the 
pardoned him, and again took him into favor. jenemy. The shock was partially successful; 
Another circumstance connected with the;but the skill with which Baber had placed his 
defeat of Dowlat Lodi is too honorable to Baber} little army saved it, and gradually its strength 
be omitted. When the gates of the fort were } was found to be only the more concentrated by 
ned, the soldiers, entering in a confused ‘the press of the Indian multitudes, who were 
manner, began to pillage. Baber mounted his driven off like “surges from a rocky shore.” 
horse, rode amongst them, and by actual force,;On the small spot of ground where Ibrahim 
as well as by exhortation, restrained them. He | ‘fought there fell that day five thousand men, 
thus succeeded in saving the honor of Dowlat } including himself. The battle was won, and 
Lodi’s family, and in preserving the noble libra- i Baber thenceforward emperor of Hindustan. 
ry which Dowlat, who was a poet and a man of “The conquest of Hindustan,” observes Fe- 
learning, had accumulated. Baber’s whole con- { jrishta, “ yas certainly superior to that of any 
duct now stands out in striking contrast with } sformer conqueror. Mahmood of Ghizni was not 
that of his youth. His movements in India{only a powerful emperor, but the country was 
were guided by the strictest prudence ; at every § ‘at that time divided intoa number of kingdoms, 
step he advanced he made good his ground }which greatly facilitated his enterprises. Mo- 
before attempting another. Accordingly, he for }hammed Ghori brought an army of 120,000 men 
some time took no decisive measures; but at} with him, when the kingdom was not so power- 
last, “having in several actions,” says Ferishta, ; ful. The like may be said of Timur, who ra- 
4 perceived the inferiority of the Indian troops ; vaged Hindustan when it was torn to pieces -by 
to his own, he determined to delay no longer} civil commotions. But the army of Baber wa 
his final attempt upon the empire.” He was but a handful in proportion to that of Ibrahim, 
further encouraged by letters from various in-} who possessed all the countries between the 
fluential malcontents in the capital. On reach-}Indus and the Behar, and could bring 500,000 
ing the banks of the Giger, he was opposed by { {men to the field; while Baber possessed only 
the Governor of Firosa, but who was speedily | the poor countries of Cabul, Baduchshan, and 
overthrown by Baber’s son Humaioon, greatly } Kandahar, the revenues of which were very in- 
to the joy of his father, this being the first bat- ¢ considerable. To what then can we attribute 
tle in which the prince had commanded. As this extraordinary conquest, in a natural light, 
Baber advanced, he was joined by one of Ibra- ; but to the great abilities and experience of 
him’s chiefs with ; 3000 horse. Near Shawabad a} Baber, the bravery of his few hardy troops, 
body of his troops defeated Ibrahim’s vanguard, trained up to war for their subsistence, and now 
27,000 strong, and captured some elephants and ; fired with the hopes of glory and gain? But 
a great number of prisoners. The last, we are § what contributed most to weigh down the scale 
grieved to relate, were put to death by Baber, }of conquest was the degeneracy of the Patans, 
to strike terror in the hearts of his enemies. $ effeminated by luxury and wealth, and dead to 
Not far from Paniput, which is about fifty miles 3 all principles of honor and virtue, which their 
from Delhi, Ibrahim and Baber met; the former $corrupt factions and civil discords had totally 
having under his command 100,000 horsemen } effaced; it being now no shame to fly, no infamy 
and 1000 elephants, the latter only 13,000 horse- {to betray, no breach of honor to murder, and no 
men. Baber’s army was drawn up in two lines } scandal to change parties.” 
and four great divisions, with a body of reserve The conqueror lost not a moment in improv- 
at the rear of each, and a few light horse to{ing his good fortune. Humaioon was de- 
skirmish in front. In the centre of the first }spatched to Agra, and another officer to Delhi; 
line Baber took his stand to direct the blow; Baber himself entered the last named place a 
that was now to be struck for anempire. Ibra-; few days after. 
him, relying more upon the number of his It is noticeable, as a trait of Baber’s charac- 
troops than their skillful array, advanced inter, that he divided the immense riches of the 
one great column of irregular depth, expecting } treasury of Delhi entirely among his nobles and 
to bear down the Mogul array by sheer force. § troops, his subjects in Cabul and his other ter- 
The charge was directed to the centre of Baber’s ritories, and in charities, reserving “nota single 
army, which, animated by his presence, resisted {dinar for himself.” His difficulties were far 
all efforts to force it from its position: the as- { from ended; the native princes and governors 
Sailants were driven bac +k, and whilst they were ; ‘united their forces together, and thus placed an 
retreating in disorder, the two bodies of reserve} immense army under the command of Par 
wheeled “round on either side, attacked them’ Chan, to whom they gave the title of Sultan 
en their flank, and cut off and destroyed an im- ; Mohammed, and, thus prepared, marched to- 
mense number, The reserve having executed ‘ ward Agra. Mai, an Affghan chief, now deserted 
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3aber with all his adherents, provisions becamw e} The attack was commenced by the artillery, wl 
scarce, and the heat of the climate killed many} The left of the Indian force, then advancing, wa 
of the Mogul army. Tosum up all, Baber re-} attacked the brigade on the extreme right of £01 
ceived an address from his chiefs, begging him} the Moguls, and compelled it to give way.— Ch 
to return to Cabul. He replied, that death? Baber instantly ordered the brigade next to it ow 
alone should wrest the kingdom from him, and.} to take up the lost ground, which mancwuvre ari 
immediately issued a proclamation to the effect was successfully executed, and the Indians the 
that he was determined to abide in India, but$ driven back with great loss. £06 
that whoever among his adherents, preferring} The Indians now, endeavoring to avail them- eve 
safety to glory, and ignoble ease to the manly } selves of their overwhelming numbers, extended Spe 
toils and dangers of war, desired to return,} their flanks so as completely to enclose Baber’s eve 
might do so in peace, and leave to him only farm, and charged at once with all their might for’ 
those whose valor would reflect honor on them-} in every quarter. Baber instantly caused the was 
selves and glory on their king and country. 3 brigades to the right and the left to fall grad vig' 
The chiefs were now ashamed ; they smote their} ally back, till his whole army presented a cl tion 
breasts, and swore never to fors ake him. This} and impassable circle to the enemy. In this wa} 
very circumstance bruited abroad did Baber? position, hour after hour, the brave Moguls re- use 
great service, as many of the influential natives, { sisted, without giving way an inch, the assaults 
who had either opposed him or held off, think- 3 of the Indian multitudes, until the latter had 
ing that, like Timur, he would pillage the coun-} wearied themselves out with their useless ef- 
try and leave it, now came to his assistance; forts. When Baber saw the decisive moment 
for, on the one hand, they dreaded his prowess ; 3 had arrived, he placed hiimself at the head of § 
on the other, they could not but admire} the central brigades, and rushing like “a lion q 
the brilliant qualities of his character. And}from the forest,” drove all before him; and, & 
thus, by his address, courage, and, above all, ; despite a most obstinate and bloody resistance, & 
by his indomitable will, Baber was gradually} put the entire Indian army to flight. This & W 
increasing his power and weakening that of his} battle was fought in 1526, and from that time, § Gt 
enemies, when some reverses once more caused } bonsaprage Baber was engaged in continual war- ie sy 
his chiefs in council to advise a retreat, though § fare in defending and extending his empire, d . 
this time only a partial one. « Baber, ’ says; there was no serious opposition to his rule. In Be 
the historian, “ with a discontented aspect, fixed } 1528 he fell sick, and was advised to write a & Be 
his eyes in ‘silence upon the ground. He at} poem in praise of one of the saints, Chaja Ahrar, To 
length sternly asked the chiefs, what would the} to induce his intercession with God for the re- Wi 
world say of a monarch whom fear of death {covery of hishealth. Whatever Baber thought of 
should oblige to abandon such a kingdom? of the motive, he wrote the poem, to beguile Pa 
‘The voice of glory,’ said he, ‘is loud in my ear, ; probably the weariness of an eight months’ ill- Its 
and forbids me to disgrace my name by giving;ness. He recovered, but only to be seized soon 
up what my arms have with so much difficulty $ {after with a mortal sickness, of which he died §& Re 
. . . ge pe > ; , et 
acquired. But as death is at last unavoidable, ;in 1530, at the age of forty-nine. : re 
let us rather meet him with honor, face to face, The character of Baber is one that is pleasant & His 
than shrink back, to gain a few years of a} to review. Brave even to imprudence, so was & 

/ miserable and ignominious existence; for what;he merciful to a fault, and thus endangered, § In‘ 
can we inherit but fame beyond the limits of | not unfrequently, his own safety. “He so & Is ¢ 
the grave?’ The whole assembly, as if inspired ; often,” says Ferishta, “pardoned ingratitude The 
with one soul, cried out at once, ‘War! War!’” ; and treason, that he seemed to make a prin¢i- 


To this it is added that “the king having been; ple of rendering good for evil.” Although, as 
formerly much addicted to wine, made a vow{ we have seen, his' name is not free from the 
never to drink any more, should he on this oc- stain of putting to death prisoners of war who 
casion prove victorious.’ $had opposed him, it must be remembered that 

The enemies with whom Baber had now to} this custom was the rule with the Mohammedan 
contend were united under the command of  conquerers generally ; with Baber it was only 
Mahmood, son of the emperor Secunder, who the exception. Surrounded by partisans ever 
claimed the imperial throne. His force exceeded ; thirsting for wealth and plunder, he not unfre- 
100,000 horsemen; the amount of Baber’s does } quently retarded his own success by refusing to 
not appear to have been recorded, but it was}give free way to their appetites; yet such 
doubtless very small. As the battle that ensued} wealth as he had was ever theirs. Though 
was the last great effort made to oppose Baber,}mixing in scenes of violence and bloodshed 
and as it strikingly exhibits his high military; from his very infancy, he found means to cul- 
genius, the quality he has been said to have} tivate literature in his own mind—he lost no 
been most deficient in, we cannot resist suc-} opportunity of honoring it in others. His Com- 
cinctly relating the particulars. The Moguls ; mentaries, written in the Mogul language, and 
were now drawn up in a single line, consisting}from which the knowledge of. the principal 
of six brigades, exclusive of ‘the king’s life- events of his life is derived, are universally ad- 
guards in the centre, where the king posted} mired for their elegance and spirit ; he was also 
himself. In front of each brigade was + aa aja master of the arts of poetry and music. Of 
squadron of light horse, and, before all, the? his justice, Ferishta relates the foliowing, as an 
guns, chained together; and the wagons were }instance among many. ‘“ When he was prince 
ranged in three divisions, right, left, and centre. } of Firghana, a rich caravan of Chitta and China VOL, 
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which was crossing the mountains of Indija, { clination to make merry, to fill a fountain with 
was buried in the snow. . He ordered all the { wine, upon which was inscribed a verse to this 
goods to be collected, and sent messengers to} purpose :— 

China to proclaim the accident, and bring the 
owners or their heirs to his court. Upon their Old wine and young maidens! 

arrival at the end of two years, he entertained Enjoy freely, 0 Baber ; 

them hospitably, and returned them all their For life is not twice to be enjoyed.” 
goods, not only refusing to accept a present, but 

even to be reimbursed for his expenses.” To He then would sit down in the midst of his 
speak of his genius is unnecessary, as the friends, drink freely, and feast his eyes on the 
events we have here but slightly shadowed } daughters of beauty, who danced before him.” 
forth are its best testimonials. In person he Baber had no time allowed him to interfere, to 
was a little above the middle height, well and} any purpose, in the domestic arrangements of 
vigorously made. As we have already men-; the empire. As it was, however, he improved 
tiéned, his habits, when he could afford to give the public roads, built resting- -places for travel- 
way to them, were luxurious. “He sometimes} lers, had the country measured in order to tax 
used,” says the historian, “when he had an in- it equitably, and planted extensive gardens. 


“ Jovial dayz! blooming springs! 





SUNSET, TWILIGHT, NIGHT. 


BY JOHN H. CANOLL, 





I love an antumn sunset. °Tis the hour Surrounding us with gentle memories 

When Nature, in her richest wa age | clad, That may not fellowship with sturdy day. 
Glows with entrancing loveliness. view ; 

From some proud po ie a thousand forms But thou, 0 Night! thou of the sable wing, 
Of soul-entrancing beauty. All is still. A deeper spell is thine. Thy coming wakes 
Above, the clouds are lingering on their way ; A moral dawn within my breast, and soon 
Below, far distant in the vale, a lake Grow dim the pictures of vain sophistry, 
Beside the forest pines seems lovingly Although their hues were imaged in my soul. 
To nestle. Over all the sunlight rules And if the very heavens seem to bow, 

With genial sway; painting the sky with hues And angels to forget their golden lyzes, 

f sapphire brightness; winning even the lake’s To look upon that wondrous thing, the heart, 
Pare bosom to voluptuous life ; scattering That wayward creature of strange impulses, 
Its wreaths so plenteously around, that now Of anxious yearnings and wild fantasies, 

Yon forest seems a mountain decked with dablias ! § Then is thy mission truly glorious, 
His covenant arch the all-encircling love ¢ ONight! For through thy favoring shades this bird 
Records, of Him who spans the universe ; Of the unwearied aving, the human heart, 
An autumn sunset faintly images Pursues its way unto the realms where Peace 
His glory, inconceivable and unrevealed. Unfolds her rainbow splendors, and where Truth 
, Has firmly reared her elevating standard ; 
Tn autumn or in spring time, beautiful Where all the elevating influences 
Is evening’s twilight hour, developing Of Christian virtues beautify the scene 
The latent pictures of the heart, and oft Hallowed with their baptismal blessedness. 


~ 


TO THE BIRDS. 





BY RUTH RUSTIC, 


Is’t nature’s law, which never fails, 
That tunes your wildly-mellow voico, 
And bids where innocence prevails 
‘ The bright creation to rejoice? 
Sweet birds that live in brake and dell, 8 J 
And woo the day in reckless notes, Or is it love that now inspires 
The secret of your bliss now tell, i Your little, fluttering, swelling breast, 
That o’er each flow’r and fountain fluats. With fond, responsive, true desires, 
To mate, and carol near your nest? 


‘Tis love creates their molody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love.—Tuomso3. 


AAA 


Your bosom by the zephyr cheered, 
Seems rev'ling in life's narrow bound. 

Your song in joyous strains is heard, 
The woodland to its charm resounds. 


The one is but a harmless state, 
The other singly is but wo; 
Combined they soothe the darkest fate, 
And give to mortal life its glow. 


To you seems luxury enough 
To be, and feast, unchid “ench sense ;— 


Would, happy birds, it were my lot, 
On the lone wild, or haunted stream, 


Man plods a path ‘unknown and rough, $ To dwell, in some sequestered grot, 
A wretch until he’s hurried hence. : With innocence and love to dream. 
VoL, VilL—16 : 
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MARRYING A MILLINER; 
OR, WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 












“ Not Grace Allen, surely ?” said Wilson May-} health. Grace was in the freshness and vigor 
nard, in tones of disappointment and surprise. {of early womanhood. Upon which do you 
“ Yes, Grace Allen,” replied his friend. think should have fallen the burden of sup. 
“A milliner! There must be some mistake. ; porting the other? It did not take Grace long 
She is too sweet, too intelligent, too accom-;{to answer this question. She entered a mil- 
plished a girl for that! I cannot believe it.” ¢ liner’s workroom, and has ever since supported 

“Just as you please, Wilson. But if you} her mother.” 
have any particular interest in knowing, ~ “That was truly noble!” ejaculated the 
will just step down with me to-morrow morn-} young man, while a glow of admiration litmp 
ing to Mrs. Millinett’s, you can see her in all{his countenance. “ But’”—and the glow faded 
the glory of principal workwoman to that very ;—“why did she choose such an occupation ?— 
useful individual,” Surely, with her education, she might have 

“ Well, it’s a shame!” found employment at something far more re 

“ What’s a shame ?” spectable !” 

“Why, that a girl like Grace—for, that she} “Iam not able to see, Wilson, why a mil- 
is no common girl, a single hour spent in her liner is less respectable than—what shall I say! 
company has convinced me—should have to}—a music or French teacher.” 
stoop so low.” ¥ “T can, then.” 

“Then, like a true knight, you should fly at}; “Enlighten me, then.” 
once to her relief, and elevate her to what you} “ Why—why—why you see a milliner is not 
think her true position in society.” half so respectable. Any body can see that.” 

“That I cannot do.” “Then, as I cannot see it, of course I am no 

“Why? Do you not think her worthy ?” body,” the friend said, laughing. 

“©, as to that, I should think her in every} “But Iam sure,” returned Maynard, witha 
way worthy, from the little I have seen of her ; serious look and tone, “the employment is not 
thouch, if I were to think seriously of marriage,{esteemed respectable. You know that, at 


































I should wish to see a great deal more of her.— least.” 

But I find that there is one positive objection.”: “I know so, because it is plainly apparent, 
“Indeed! What is that?” Wilson, that you do not think it respectable— 
“How can you ask? She is a milliner!” And. it is probable that there are others who 
“ Well, what difference does that make ?” think as you do; but you must excuse me 





“ What difference? Howstrangely you talk.” when I say that the employment in which 
“T am sure, Wilson, that Iam unable to see {Grace is so honorably engaged is not thus e 
the great difference that it would make. For} teemed by the thinking and sensible portion of 
my part, it seems to me a recommendation.” {the community—those who can look beyond 
A recommendation! Really, I am unable}the surface —and, seeing, prize true worth, 
to see what you are driving at.” 







y 





; wherever it is found. Surely, were Grace to 
“J will try and enlighten you. The father; fold her hands in idleness, and suffer her mo- 
of Grace Allen, though not rich, was one of {ther to toil for her, when she is far more able 
those foolish men whose affection for their! to take care of her mother, you would not think 
children shows itself in a disposition to relieve {her more respectable ?” : 
them from all kinds of care and toil. Avery} “O,no. But then, as I said before, there is 
industrious man himself, he was able to provide }a choice of employments; and, in that choice, 
for his family sufficiently well to take away the }a person like Grace Allen should discriminate 
necessity of labor, even in household affairs, ;more wisely than she has done.” 
from his daughter. She was provided with a, “As to that, Wilson, so far as I have been 
best teachers, and no effort was spared to ren-} able to learn, in her choice of an employment, 
der her truly accomplished, so far as the storing } she discriminated with great wisdom. She his 
» of the various branches of knowledge was {naturally a taste for such employments as the 
concerned, Possessing, naturally, a good mind, {one in which she is now engaged. For yeas 
none of these advantages were lost upon Grace, } before her father’s death, from choice, she mate 
her father had the pleasure of seeing her {her own and her mother’s bonnets, and I have 
‘ heard my sisters say that none of their friends 
nd the pride of the social circle in which she } wore neater bonnets than Grace. All hones 
moved, But in one of those mysterious dispen- {employments being in her eyes, as in the ey 
cations of Providence, that meet us at every | of every really sensible person—you must ¢i 
turn in life, the father of Grace was removed }cuse me, Wilson,—respectable, she chose tht 
from this world. Having lived fully up to his} for whieh she had, naturally, the, greatest prt 
income, there was nothing left for his wife and {dilection. The consequence has - been, tht 
fondly-loved child. a taking an interest and feeling a pleasure 
“Now came the trial that was to prove her. {in her occupation, she has come to be Mrs. Mi 
Mrs. Allen was advanced in years, and in feeble { linett’s most valuable assistant, Indeed, thi! 
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jndividual’s large custom mainly depends upon ‘find it and wear it upon his bosom, the admira- 
the tasteful air that everything has which {tion even of the very world from whose imagi- 
comes from her establishment—and well she {nary sneer you shrink so sensitively.” 
knows whom to credit for this. The conse-{; “ Well, let himriskit that chooses. I am un- 
quence is, that the compensation received by willing. Still, she is a charming girl. The 
Grace is far above what persons in her capacity hour that I spent in her company last evening, 
ordinarily receive, and much more than she the first time, you know, that I met her, was 
could hope to obtain at any other employment. ; the pleasantest hour that I have passed for a 
And thus is she enabled to provide for her mo-jlong time. Intelligent, easy and graceful” in 
ther every desired comfort.” her manners, a close and rational observer, 
“Still, she is but a milliner,” the young man } combined with hfth personal attractions, she is 
responded, musingly. zone of the most lovely women that I have ever 
“T cannot see what great difference that can;met. I have never seen one whom I would 
make, Wilson,” his friend replied. “ It certain- ; choose for a companion before her.” 
ly does not take away, in the slightest degree,; “You have thought of removing to the 
from the real worth of hercharacter. Her ends;South,” Maynard’s friend said. “Her origin, 
of life, which really constitute the true quality ; or, rather, her present employments, would not 
of mind, remain the same. As your wifwor the 3} be known there.” 
wife of any one, she is not, individually consi-; “ True—not at first. But then I should live 
dered, in the smallest iota less worthy, for hav-}in daily fear of something occurring to make it 
ing filled the station she now does. Indeed, as{known. No—no. I had better run no risks.” 
I before remarked, she is far more worthy than} “Perhaps not,” the friend said, in a changed 
she was formerly. Because the selection, from {tone, for he began to feel that Maynard was 
principle, of her present employments, which, § really unworthy of Grace, and that, in endea- 
she must have known were not looked upon by { voring to remove the difficulties that intervened, 
some prejudiced individuals as ‘respectable,’ } he was doing wrong. 
has strengthened her gharacter, and given her} “It seems to me a little strange,” Wilson 
a degree of independence, where right and prin-; Maynard remarked, after a few Fe dg 
ciple are concerned, that must make her far; lence, “that Mrs. Carpenter would introtftce 
better qualified to fill the position of a wife.” her into company at her house. It will not 
“That may all be so. But Ae ; only injure her standing, when the fact becomes 
“ But what, Wilson ?” $ generally known, but it throws young men who 
“Why, what will the world say, if I were to: visit there into the danger of forming an un- 
marry a milliner ?” ; Pleasant, and, perhaps, a very undesirable asso- 


“I don’t know that the world has anything to} ciation. Suppose, now, that I had permitted 
§ 


do in the matter,” the friend replied. “It is ; myself, after meeting her for a few times, to 
your business—not that of other people.” show her marked attentions. The result would 
“Still, they will meddle with it.” pe been unpleasant to both of us, so soon as 


“Perhaps they will. But what of that?” I came to know the truth.” 

“Tl tell you what of it. Itwouldbe my wife} ‘Ofcourse. For no one thinks of concealing 
that they talked about and sneered at; and I} the occupation in which she isengaged. Grace 
eannog bear that my wife should be alluded to} herself would not have hesitated a moment to 
in any such a way. And, besides, it would ex-; have given you that information. Indeed, she 
clude her from good society.” has told me, that she sometimes uses the fact 

“Not good society, Wilson.” that she is a milliner as a kind of touch-stone 

“ What do you mean?” to try the sincerity of professed good feeling 

“T mean that any persons who would exclude } from certain quarters. It is surprising, she has 
Grace Allen from their association, because she’ said to me, how quickly the manner of some 
had been a milliner, would not be entitled to} changes towards her, when it becomes known! 
the name of good society. They might be ‘ex- But nothing of this moves her.” 
clusives,’ ‘elite, or ‘fashionables,’ or anything} ‘“ There is no doubt of her being an excellent 
else you might choose to call them; but the$ girl. I only pity the misfortune of her lot.” 
title of ‘good,’ as applied to them, would be al-} “ By her it is esteemed a good fortune. She 
together out of place.” feels that it protects her from those who cannot 

“Tt wouldn’t do to let the world hear you discriminate between the real and the factitious; 
talk in that way.” and she knows that if ever sought by a man of 

“TI never conceal my sentiments—and never} real intelligence and truth of character, it will 
intend to conceal them. And what is more, }be because he finds in her a likeness of his own 
my friend, I do not feel that there is the slight- } mind—that he will take her for herself. And 
est necessity for doing so. The world is not so$then she knows that she will be happy.” 
blind to true merit, nor so wonderfully exclu- “May all the good fortune attend her that 
sive as you seem inclined to think. The gene-}she desires, is my fervent wish,” said Maynard, 
ral opinion is always in favor of real worth, and} with something of regret in his tones. “The 
is ever ready to elevate that worth to its true $ flower of the wilderness must bloom on another 
position. And you may rest assured, that if }bosom than mine. I dare not risk the certain 
you neglect to pluck this beautiful and fragrant age al 
flower, now blooming unseen and unknown,} His friend urged him no further. He felt 
there will be found some one, ere long, who will} that it would be wrong to do so—that, as has 
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just been said, Wilson Maynard was unworthy 
of Grace Allen. 

About the same time that this conversation 
was in progress, a young physician, universaliy 
esteemed in the community for his superior in- 
telligence and high-toned principles, sat in one 
of the richly furnished parlors of Mrs. Carpen- 
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pana St UTS 
$ “No—of course not. I think of marrying an 
Sintelligent, virtuous, and accomplished woman, 
‘if I can find one who comes up to my ideas, 


; And from the little I have seen and heard of 
i 


Miss Allen, I think she is just the woman I am 
‘search of. Of course, I wish to see more of her, 
; As to her being a milliner, I have no interest in 


ter, engaged in earnest conversation with that {the matter, as I do not want any one in that 


lady. 


its full import. , 

“Who is that young lady whom I have met 
several times at your house, Mrs. Carpenter ?” 
asked Doctor Norton, after he had been seated 
a few moments with the lady he addressed. 

“Which one do you mean, Doctor ?” { 

“Why, the most beautiful, interesting, and 
intelligent woman that was in these rooms last 


evening. Can you designate her by that de-; 


scription ?” 


“{thinkIcan. But that will depend upon} 


As to this conversation, we will com-} capacity. 
mence at the beginning, and go ser Pt the question. 
through with'it, that the reader may perceive } 





Will she make a good wife? That 
If so, dnd she can fancy me, 
why it will be the easiest thing in the world to 
lay off the milliner and put on the wife.” 

“Bat what will people say, doctor ?” 

“They will say, I suppose, that I have a very 
sweet woman for a wife. What else can they 
say ?” 

“Why, they’ll say— But she was only a mil- 
liner.’ ” 

“Indeed! ‘Well, suppose they do? It will 
be very easy to retort.” 

“ How 2”? 

“Why, if they charse her with having been 


how near we estimate character and personal | guilty of the crime of making bonnets, she can 


q 


attractions alike.” 


charge upon them the crime of wearing them. 


“Oh, as to that, I think there is but little; Now, pray, which is the greatest crime? If it 


danger of going wrong. So speak out, if you 
please, madam.” 


white, 


. . . ( 
of the evening, with so much sweetness and} “It seems so. 
o i friend, Doctor Norton, can have the manliness 
‘and independence to discriminate thus wisely, 


taste / 
“ Of course, I do.” 


{is wrong to make bonnets—surely it is wrong 


(for any one not only to pay another for making 
@@@id you mean the young lady, dressed in} them, but to wear them after they are made! 
who sang and played, towards the close ; Is not that sound logic 


999 


And glad I am to find that my 


“Her name, Doctor, is Grace Allen.” ‘I am sure he will find in Grace Allen a woman 
’ ] < 


“Grace! She is truly named, that is certain. ; not only to love, but to be proud of. 
‘ myself, I number her among my choicest friends, 


And now, who or what is she ?” 


As for 


‘ What she is, you have already said—a beau-{and though I can, but in few instances, pre- 


tiful, intelligent, and interesting woman.” 


{vail on her to be present here, when I have 


“Exactly. Thatis settled. Now, who isshe?”{ company, I always esteem her on such occa- 


“ 4 poor girl, who supports an aged mother, 
in ill health, with her needle. In plain terms, 
a milliner’s chief workwoman.” 

“ Surely you jest, Mrs, Carpenter !” 

“You know me better, Doctor.” 

“T do. But your information astonishes me. 
That superior woman, in every way, a milliner! 
By what ill fortune has she been compelled to 
resort to such a means of livelihood ?” 

“ By the death of a father who lavished every 
thing upon his child while living, and left her 
nothing when he did.” 

“ Have you known her long ?” 

“Ever since she was a child. And the more 
I see of her, and the longer I know her, the 
more I esteem her. Humble as her sphere in 
life is, I know few, if any, whom I consider her 
equal.” 

“ Just my opinion, formed from half an hour’s 
conversation with, and an hour’s observation of 
her,” Doctor Norton said. Then, after musing 
a few moments, he resumed— 

“JT believe I may speak out my mind plainly 
to you, as a friend, Mrs. Carpenter ?” 

“Certainly, Doctor.” 

“ Then, is this young lady—this Grace Allen— 
engaged ?” 

“JT believe not, Doctor. But why do you ask? 
You certainly cannot think of marrying a mil- 
liner ?” 


‘sions, to be the chief attraction. Sometimes 
; young men and young women have been pre- 
sent who did not treat her with the right kind 


: of consideration, because they felt themselves 


above persons in her@pndition. Such, no mat- 
‘ter to what families they belong, I never invite 
‘again to my house. I consider them to be un 
3 fit companions for myself or my friends. Their 
‘false ideas of life—their weak, vain, perverted 
notions, I wish not intruded upon her. Let 
them go to their own.” 

« Yes, let them go to their own,” Doctor Nor- 
ton responded, with warmth. “ But when shall 
I be able to See Miss Allen again.” 

“T will invite her here on any evening that 
will be agreeable to you.” 

“ Say to-morrow evening.” 

“Very well. Let it be to-morrow evening.” 

After Wilson Maynard had parted from his 
friend, the image of Grace still remained pic 
tured in his imagination, and he felt drawn to- 
} wards her, despite what he was pleased to call 

his better judgment. But he resisted this in- 
| clination, and reasoned against the absurdity of 
: 





a man of his standing (a young merchant with 
‘a borrowed capital of four thousand dollars, and 
}a business credit of five times that amount) 
lowering himself so much as to marry a mil 
}liner! 

’ Good morning, Wilson,” his friend said to 
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MARRYING A MILLINER. 
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him.a few weeks afterwards. “ Have you made 
up your mind to marry that milliner yet ?” 

“Don’t talk about it, if you please. IfI did 
feel a little inclination towards that girl before 
I knew what she was, I can assure you that I 
am perfectly cured now.” 

“Tt’s as well, perhaps,” was the reply. 

“ But I have found one who is just the thing,” 
resumed the young man. 

“Indeed! And who is she ?” 

“ Not a milliner’s girl, I can promise you.” 

“0, of course not! But who has so fully 
met your ideas ?” 

“Her name is Clarissa Howell. 
her ?”” 

“ Yes—very well.” 

“ What do you think of her ?” 

“That she is a very good sort of a girl— 
Amiable, and all that.” 

“You speak indifferently.” 

“ Do I?” 


Do you know 





“Yes. And I should like to know what you 
mean by it ?” 


“0, nothing. Only that I never happened to} not her father. 
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course is, that Grace is not respectable, and does 
not move in good society. Now, I know to the 
contrary, and soought you. Iam sure you met 
her at Mrs. Carpenter’s. As to the amount of 
respectability attached to industry and idleness, 
it seems to me that the proportion is largely in 
favor of the former. AndIam sure, that if you 
look at the subject with an unprejudiced eye, 
you will think the same.” : 

“ As to all that, I don’t pretend to think much 
about it. But I do know that the world, that 
is, the genteel class, do not esteem a milliner, 
or a mantua-maker, or indeed any persons who 
have to work with their hands for a livelihood, 
as respectable. They are all classed’ with me- 
chanics, and should associate together. They 
are well enough in their places, and useful.— 
But I am not going to connect myself with any 
of them,” 

“ And yet, Mr. Howell was a saddler before he 
opened the store he now keeps.” 

“Tf he was, his daughter is not a saddler, nor 
a seamstress, and I am thinking about her, 
As to his having pursued a 


see anything particularly interesting about Miss { trade for a living, that is a fact of past times.— 


Howell. Still, I have always found her a plea- 

sant girl, and have passed many agreeable; 

hours in her company. But I think her educa- 

tion defective, as also her views of-society.” 
“How so ?”? 


“In the first place, she has not been raised by } may be called a merchant. 


He is a merchant now, and Clarissa is the 
daughter of a merchant !” 

“That is, if a man who retails groceries, and 
has to spend every dollar he makes in the sup- 
port of four or five idle, expensive daughters, 
Don’t look so in- 


her parents to do anything, except go to school.}dignant! I am only telling you the truth in 


Consequently, she might do well enough for a 
man to dress up and place in his parlor, by way } 
of ornament; but, certainly, she is not fit to 


govern a household, or to manage the econo- } 


mical affairs of a family.” 
“T don’t see that as any great objection.” 
“You don’t ?” 
.“No. Ido not wish to make a slave of my 
wife.” 
“Of course not. 


your wife not only to take charge of your do- § ful 
mestic concerns, but to take pleasure therein.” } thing vulgar. 


“Well—I don’t know. 
making slaves of women. Certainly, I do not 
expect my wife to live in the kitchen.” 

“Nor does any man of right feeling. Still, 


there are duties connected with a wife’s position ; 
that requires her to know a good deal about pon 


practical part of housekeeping. An ignorance 


Bu& you certainly amt 
$ 
5 


homely language.” 

“QO, as to that, talk on. 
impression.” 

“Then there will be no use in my talking,” 


It don’t make any 


the friend responded, and so the subject was- ° 


waived, 

The allusions of the friend were pretty true. 
Clarissa was about as fit to make a man a wife 
as most girls at the age of fifteen. She was one 
of five sisters, raised in idleness, their heads 
full of high notions, and contempt of every 
She dressed well—talked pretty 


I am no friend to} well, although there was no great deal of sense 


in what she said—sang well—danced well—and 
looked pretty well. Indeed, she was just the 
kind of a girl to captivate such amanas Wilson 
Maynard. And she did make a conquest of 
him—not by accident, but from design ; for she 
made herself particularly interesting to him.— 


of how to perform these, will cause a derange-}She studied his tastes and predilections, and 


ment in her family, that none will feel,to a 


more unpleasant and annoying than her hus- 
band,” 


“As to that, Iam sure I am no judge. No 


doubt Clarissa’s mother has‘taught her all that; 


is necessary. Indeed, I am sure she has, for I 
keepers.” 

“You must judge for yourself, of course, Wil- 
son,” his friend replied. 


certain, Clarissa Howell is neither so handsome ; 
‘pass a word or two. 


nor so intelligent as Grace Allen.” 
“That may be. 
girl, and moves in good society.” 
“I do not like to hear you talk in that way, 
Wilson,” his friend said. 


$ 
have heard her called one of the best of house-} 


But then she is a respectable ¢ 


modified her actions and the expression of her 
opinions precisely to suit his notions. She was, 
in fact, and so were all her sisters, mere hus- 
band-hunters. The business of her life was to 
get married; and everything she did, looked to 
that end. 

In due time Maynard engaged himself to her, 
and in due time they were married. 

Three days after that event took place, when 


“But one thing is‘he was again settling down to business, his 


friend, before introduced, came into his store to 
While sitting and convers- 
ing, Maynard, who held a newspaper in his 
hand, let his eye fall accidentally on a portion 


‘of the sheet— 


; 


“The inference of § 


“Ha! what is this?” he said suddenly. 
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“ What is it ?” asked his friend. sindustry, she supported her aged and invalid 
‘Married, on Tuesday evening last, Doctor} mother.” 
James Norton, to Grace, daughter of the late} “So I have heard.” 
William Allen.’ ” } “IT think the Doctor deserves credit for his 
“Indeed!” cried the friend, in a delighted? discrimination. A man of less observation and 
tone, striking his hands together under the im-; good sense would never have discovered her.” 











pulse of an instantaneous emotion of pleasure.; “No, that is certain! Well, she is a sweet 

“Really, Iam delighted !” ; woman, worthy to fill any station. I, for one, 
“ But that don’t mean, certainly, Grace Allen: feel proud of her acquaintance.” 

the milliner-girl ?” : “And so do I, was the sincere response. 
“Yes it does, though! Her father’s name} “ And so Maynard i is married !” said one lady 

was William.” }to another, about the same time that the last 





‘There must be some mistake, surely,” per-} brief conversation occurred, though in a different 
sisted Maynard. circle, and in a conventional grade below. . 
“ Why so?” 7 Yes, ” was the reply, “ and a pretty bargain 
“ Because I don’t believe a man of Doctor! he has made of it! He’d a great deal better 
Norton’s standing would stoop so low.” ‘have married a woman that knows how to do 
“ You can think of that as you please, Wil-; something ; a milliner or a mantua-maker, for 
. son; but I can tell you one thing—I have met} instance, or some one at least that has a few 
Doctor Norton several times of late at Mrs. can ideas above mere dress and show.” 














penter’s, and Grace was there every time; and “So I should think. But that’s the way 
what is , more, the Doctor paid her marked at-} with our young men now-a-days. They must 
tentions.” ‘have ladies for their wives. And pretty work 
“Well, if it is so, he is a great fool. He will; they make of it! No wonder they don’t get 
never be able to introduce her into good society; } along any better than they do.’ 
that’s certain.’ ; “No, indeed, it is not. Why, them Howell 
“iPh’t be so sure of that, Wilson. The Doc-i girls are no more fit for young men’s wives, 
tor can introduce her where he pleases ; and} than they are for—for—I don’t know what !” 
what is more, her own real worth of character; “No matter; but they’ll all be picked off by 














will be her passport.” ’ foolish young men, because they are ladies— 
And now let us hear what the world will say ; that is, are above working.” 
about these two events—premising, by the way, Thus the world will talk! And if we study 






that the opinions of one, or two, or three indi- 3 to-conciliate its good opinion, with no other end 
viduals, are generally set down as the opinion } in view, ten chances to one if we do not take a 
of “the world.” $ false step, and fail to secure the good opinion 
“What a lovely woman Dr. Norton’s wife is!” ; we have been seeking into the bargain. There 
remarked the lady of a wealthy and “ respecta- {is a more general common sense estimation of 
ble” citizen, a few weeks after the marriage, to { things in all classes, than a few seem willing to 
the lady of another wealthy ana “respectable” } believe. The weak ones talk, and give out 
citizen. their narrow views asthe ruling ones in the so- 
“ Indeed, she is a sweet woman.” ; cial circles. But common sense and common 
“ They say,” resumed the first speaker, “that } honesty, in the appregiation of character, are 
she was one of Mrs. Millinett’s work-women ; far more general than some profess to believe. 
when the Doctor married her; and that, by her T. 5. A. 
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SING THAT SONG NO MORE. 


RUSTIC. 





BY RUTH 

Oh! sing that song no more! it was Undreaming of the pangs that lurk 
The last her loved lips breathed, In that glad music sound. 

Ere Death around her radiant brow 
His blighting chaplet wreathed. 







I once could listen to the strain 
Unmoved, save by delight, 

Ye marvel why J turn away, But now it seems a sacrilege 

When others throng thee round ; To sing those words—“ good night.” 













TO A REDBREAST. 






“ Doubt not, little though there be, 
But I'll cast a crumb to thee, 

Well rewarded if I spy 

Pleasure in thy glancing eye ; 

See thee, when thou’st eat thy fill, 
Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 
Come, my feathered friend, again, 
Well thou know’st the broken pane.” 


‘Little bird with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble*shed ! 
Courtly domes of high degree 
Have noroom for thee or me; 
Pride and pleasure’s fickle throng 
Nothing mind an idle song. 
Daily near my table steal, 
While I pick my scanty meal. 
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SILENCE.—F rom a Picrure ny ANNIBALE CARRACCI. 
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FRILL OF MUSLIN BASQUE. 























UNDERSLEEVE IN POINT LACE. 














HUMAIOON. 








See page 258. 
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BRIDAL COSTUME. 








SPRING FASHION. 





[See page 257. 
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FRILLING FOR UNDERSKIRT. 
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